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Prompt Loans 
To Farm Credit | 
Groups Planned 


Borrowers Who Will Fi- 
nance Agricultural Cor-. 
porations Asked by Mr.) 
Hyde to Notify Board 


State Committees 
Ready to Give Aid| 





Chairman Lewis T. Tune Pre-| 
dicts Permanent Value of | 
Various Farm Credit and 
Livestock Loan Companies | 


The National Advisory Loan Com- 
mittee, which will administer the} 
Federal appropriation of $10,000,000 
to be used in creating or expanding 
agricultural credit corporations and 
livestock loan companies, is urging 
all persons in the drought areas who 
plan to support this system to notify 
the committee so that loans may be 
made early this Spring, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, and 
Lewis T. Tune, chairman of the com- 
mittee, stated Mar. 10. 


Secretary Hyde’s statement was 
made during a radio talk in the De- 


partment of Agriculture period of the 


National Farm and Home hour 


through Station WRC over a nation- | 


wide hook-up of the National Broad- 
casting Company. Mr. Tune made 
the information public at a confer- 
ence at the Department. 
Permanent Value Foreseen 

“The agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock loan companies and like organi- 
zations which will be formed or strength- 
ened with the assistance of Federal money 
under the recent $20,000,000 appropriation 


by Congress should be of permanent value 
to their communities,” Mr. Tune com- 
mented. Only $10,000,000 of this appro- 


priation is set aside to be used for this 


purpose. 
“The committee is urging all persons 


in the drought regions who plan to sup- | 


rt these credit corporations, new or 
old, to get in touch with the State Ad- 
visory Loan committees at once, since it 
is of the utmost importance that they 
be ready to make loans early in the 
Spring,” the chairman stated. 


“Where agricultural credit corporations 


Mad livestock loan companies and similar 











a? 
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organizations are already in existence it 
is advisable in most cases to strengthen 
them rather than to attempt to form new 
ones.” 

State Committees Ready 

Mr. Tune called attention to the fact 
that his committee will have nothing to 
do with making the direct loans to farm- 
ers, but explained that it is only to deal 
with the proposition of setting up the 
credit corporations. 

He pointed out that these credit cor- 
porations are expected to form on a basis 
of at least $25,000 capital, with substantial 
local participation which would carry 
with it local responsibility, 

“Practically all of the State committees, 


which will pass on credit corporations and | 


livestock loan companies seeking Federal 


money, have received the necessary reg-| 


ulations and forms from the Department 
of Agriculture and are ready to handle 
requests from anywhere within their 
States from persons interested in forming 
credit corporations or in increasing the 
stock of such organizations,” Mr. Tune 
said. The radio address of Secretary 
Hyde follows in full text: 


Effect of Legislation 


The recent drought relief legislation has 
attracted wide attention. This is wholly 
natural. The huge crop losses of the 
farmers in the widest drought area _ this 
Nation has ever known, and the large 
sums appropriated for relief have inspired 
and held national interest. | ; 

Everybody knows that legislation car- 
rying millions of dollars in appropriations 
has been enacted, but not everybody 
knows exactly what that legislation is. 
Briefly, it authorizes loans of Government 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Mr. McKelvie Fears 





Plan to Transfer Land to States 
May Raise Acreage, He Says 





Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 10.—The possi- | 
bility that transfer of 180,000,000 acres of | 
the public domain from Federal to State | 


jurisdiction, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Conservation and Administra- 
tion of the Public Domain, may 
in bringing part of that acreage into crop 
production in the face of present over- 

roduction, is viewed “with distinct alarm” 


y Samuel R. McKelvie, member df the | 


Federal Farm Board, he said here last 
night. 

Rar, McKelvie made the statement in an 
address before the Traffic Club of Phila- 
delphia. Submarginal lands should be 
taken out of production, he said, and used 
for public parks and preserves. An au- 


thorized summary of his addres follows: | 


The ills of agriculture have been cumu- 
lative and cannot be cured overnight or by 
any stroke of magic. 


Aricultural Situation 


We speak with pride of America as the 
greatest agricultural nation on earth, and 
so it is. Now, however, we observe that 
our agricultural progress has plunged us 
into a condition of overexpansion and 
overproduction. Less than half of the 
2,000,000,000 acres in the national domain 
is in farms. From a little more than one- 
third of this, we not only have produced 
enough to feed and clothe ourselves, but 
a surplus that has overflowed world mar- 
kets and created an economic situation 
that is the talk of the Nation. — 

Drought-resistant crops and improved 
cultural methods have pushed the culti- 
vated frontier back into regions that 20 
years ago were regarded useful only for 
grazing, if that. The use of improved 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


result | 


Restriction Asked 
On Child Marriage 


New Jersey Bill Would Pro- 
hibit Ceremony if Bride 
Is Less Than 16 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Mar. 10. 
\ ARRIAGES in which the bride is 
~"“ “less than 16 years of age or bride- 
groom less than 18 would be prohibited 
in New Jersey under a bill (S. 293) of- 
fered in the Legislature by Senator 
Dryden Kuser, of Somerset. lergy- 
men or others performing such cere- 
monies would be guilty of a misde- 
meanor under the proposed act, irre- 
spective of whether the parents or 
guardians of either of such a couple 
consented to the union. 

The measure is designed to correct a 
condition to which attention was re- 
cently directed, New Jersey being among 
a number of States in which the mar- 
riage of girls as young as 12 years old 
is permitted, when the parents con- 
sent, according to Senator Kuser. 


Stricter Regulation 


Of Food and Drugs 


Predicted in Future 


‘Increased Appropriation to 
| Enable Work to Be Ex- 
| tended to Neglected Areas, 


Federal Officer Says 


More effective prevention of flagrant 
forms of violation of the Federal Food and 


Drug Acts will be possible by the increased | 


appropriation of $181,973 granted by Con- 
gress during the session just closed, W. G. 
Campbell, Director of Regulatory Work of 
the Department of Agriculture, believes, 
according to a statement made public by 
the Department Mar. 10. 

Regulatory control operations in certain 
fields too long neglected because of iack 
of funds can be begun, and increased 
surveillance will be possible in other fields 
where control has been inadequate, Mr. 
Campbell is quoted as saying. 


Text of Statement 

| The statement follows in full text: 

| “Legislative recognition of the continu- 
| ing need for additional funds if the United 
; States Department of Agriculture is to 
maintain a reasonably adequate control, 
; under the national pure food laws, of a 


Railway System 
Reports Loss Due | 


To Motor Trucks 


Cost of Recruiting 
Is Higher in Navy 
Average Expense for Each En- 


listment Now Is Said to 
Reach $85 


| Atlantic Coast Line Advises | yews cost of recruiting Navy personnel 


I. C. C. of 1930 Decline 
In Revenue Because of 
Automobile Competition 


Buses Also Declared 
To Contribute to Loss 


Louisville & Nashville Proposes 
Exclusion of All But One In- 
dependent Motor Carrier 
From Public Highways 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
lost more than $6,500,000 in freight 
revenues last year because of the 
traffic drawn from its lines by motor 
trucks operating on public highways 
paralleling the lines of the Atlantic 
Coast Line System, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was advised 
| Mar. 10 by J. W. Perrin, freight traffic 
manager of the road, during con- 
tinued hearings on the investigation 
of railroad-motor vehicle coordina- 
tion. (Docket No. 23400.) 

_ Of the estimated loss, $4,985,616.36 
is known tonnage taken from the At- 
lantic Coast Line System by compet- 
|ing motor trucks, and amounts to 
more than 10 per cent of the rail- 


road’s 1930 gross freight revenues, he | “Small technical point” should have proved | manding the power to fix prices ask | 
| to be “an obstacle to an honest pledge to! for a law to nullify a decision of the | 
the unemployed that the country will! Supreme Court of the United States. | 


eclared. 


First Competition in Florida 

Mr. Perrin took the witness stand fol- 
lowing cross examination of Joseph G. 
Kerr, assistant to the traffic vice presi- 
dent of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, by LaRu Brown, counsel for the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
The hearings which are being con- 
|ducted by Chairman Ezra Brainerd and 
Examiner Leo J. Flynn, are the last of a 
series conducted throughout the United 
| States during the Winter, and are ex- 
| pected to conclude on Mar. 13. 
| The competition of motor trucks, de- 
;clared Mr. Perrin, has increased rapidly 
as the public highways have been im- 
proved. He said that the A. C. L. first 
;encountered competition in Florida. He 
|divided truck competitors into four 


| Yapidly expanding modern traffic in foods | Classes, the common carrier truck which 


; and drugs designed for the American con- 


has a State certificate of public conven- 


| Sumer is seen by W. G. Campbell, Director | ience and necessity, the contract carrier, 
of Regulatory Work of the Department, in| Which is not restricted as to operation 


} 


| the recent grant by the Seventy-first Con-| Over any specific route, the privately 
| gress of an additional $181,973 in working |owned truck which operates anywhere, at 


| funds made available to the Federal Food| any time, and the peddler truck which 
and Drug Administration for the fisca]| Purchases fruits and vegetables and dis- 


| year 1932. 


““The Administration will now be able 
to begin regulatory control operations in| 
| certain fields too long neglected because | so 4 

Increased surveillance | the known losses to truck competition in 


of lack of funds. 


| tributes them at chosen destinations. 


Loss Exhibits Offered 
Mr. Perrin introduced exhibits showing 


| will be possible in other fields where con-| the States through which the A. C. L. 


trol has been inadequate,’ Mr. Campbell | °Perates. 


stated. ‘Change in the food and drug in- 


dustries is constant, and more changes| Per cent was general merchandise, 


In Georgia, he said, the rail- 
road lost $547,677 in 1930, of which 40.45 


, : od i itating | per cent lumber, logs and cross ties, and | ®! : 7 
may be expected in future, necessitating | DOE oar colt en ces | vinced that the terrible plight of the un- 


further expansion of the Administration's 
laboratory facilities and personnel. 


| Increase Badly Needed 

““The increased appropriations will vi- 
talize substantially 
regulatory work under the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. The increase is needed 
for many purposes. For one thing, the 
Administration for many years has felt 


an urgent need to increase the personnel | 
and facilities at the larger seaports for | 


examining foods and drugs offered for en- 
try into the United States. Not only has 
there been a great increase in the volume 
and variety of imported products in late 
years, but more intensive inspection of 
certain foods and drugs has become nec- 
essary. 

“*Additional means for the routine in- 
terstate inspection and analysis of staple 
food products are also needed. In the 
enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act, 
it is necessary to keep under surveillance 
interstate commerce in a great variety of 
food products other than, those for which 
svecific increases have been estimated in 
the past. 
the present force, it has been impossible 
adequately to inspect the vast volume of 
interstate commerce in staple food prod- 
ucts. As much of the increased appro- 
priations as can be spared will be used 
}to extend and improve control over this 
commerce. 

““The Administration 


has for years 


been handicapptd by lack of equipment | 


and personnel sufficient for adequate bic- 
logical testing of potent drugs. Many oi 
the more important drug products, such 


as aconite, cannabis indica, digitalis, er- | 


got, and the like, must be tested for 
| tency under the direction of phamacolo- 
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‘High Speed Transport 


| Tested by Air Corps 


Craft Forced Down on Attempt- 
ed Coast-to-coast Flight 


Flying a new high-speed transport plane 
on an attempted test flight from coast to 
coast, Capt. Ira Eaker, Air Corps pilot, 
was forced to land at Marion, Ky., Mar. 
10, the Department of War was advised. 

Engine trouble put a premature 
| to the experimental trip, the Department 
|learned, but the time of Capt. Eaker's 
jlanding was not determined. The pilot 
departed from Long Beach, Calif., at 5 
|a. m. Eastern Standard Time, with either 
|New York or Washington as iis destina- 
| tion. it was said. 
| While the transcontinental flight was 
| not planned as a record-breaking trip, it 

was explained at the Air Corps, provisions 
were made to claim a new record for 
coast-to-coast travel should Capt. Eaker 
lower the mark set by Capt. Frank Hawks, 
| Air Corps Reserve. 
| ° The plane Capt. Eaker was flying, it 


was explained, was a new small transport | 


for military use. It is a Lockheed, carry- 

| ing unusually large supply of fuel, and 
|embodying technical improvements de- 
signed to increase the speed, it was ex- 
plained. 

The flight was arranged to determine 
the performance of the plane for long- 
distance work, it was said, principally its 
usefulness in transporting men or sup- 
| plies a considerable distance in short time. 


the Administration’s | 


The task is enormous and with | 


po- | 


end | 


Of this loss the contract truck handled 
| 56.5 per cent, the private truck 36.5 per 
;cent and the certified carrier truck 7 per 
cent, he said. 

Other known losses in the various 
| States were subdivided as follows: Flor- 
ida, $1,773,897; South Carolina, $1,209,828; 
North Carolina, $937,248; and Virginia, 
$257,825. 

Mr. Perrin subdivided the A. C. L.'s 
revenuc losses by States directly attrib- 
utable to truck competition as follows: 
Florida, 35.58 per cent; South Carolina, 
24.27; North Carolina, 18.80; Georgia, 
16.98; Alabama, 5.2; and Virginia, 5.17. 


Lumber T 
The largest 


age Largest 

tonnage lost to trucks, 
coniinued the A. C. L. witness, was in 
|lumbev, logs, and cross ties, amounting 
| to 34.9 per cent, followed by general mer- 
|chandise, with 29.34 per cent, and fer- 
tilizer, 7.1 per cent. The chief revenue 
loss of 45.119 per cent was in general 
merchandise, followed by miscellaneous 
commodities, cotton and lumber. 


The contract truck took the largest rev- 
; enue traffic with 38.91 r cent, followed 
| by private trucks with 37.78 per cent and 
|certified carriers, 23.31 per cent. 

| The only action possible to meet the 
competition of motor trucks, declared Mr. 
Perrin, has been to reduce rail rates, and 
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‘Narcotics Regulation 
Enacted by Arizona 


Governor Declares Federal Ma- 
chinery Now Is Ineffective 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Mar. 10. 


Declaring that “the machinery of the 


ne 


for the first half of the current fis- 
cal year increased from $66.78 to $85 
per recruit over the similar period of 
the preceding year, according to infor- 


mation made available Mar. 10 at the 
Department of the Navy. 

While cost of transportation charged 
to recruiting showed a slight decrease 
from June, 1930, to January, 1931, the 
actual cost of recruiting and all other 
items increased. There were 5,689 re- 
cruits enlisted during the first half of 
the 1931 fiscal year, Bureau of Naviga- 
tion statistics show, while the total was 
8,468 during the corresponding period 
oi 1930. 


Failure to Establish 
Federal Employment 
Agency Is Criticized 


York State Industrial 





New 


! 
| 
| 





Latter Declares Plan 


| 


| 
| 


cd | 
Commissioner Comments 


On Veto of Wagner Bill 
For National System 


State of New York: 
New York, Mar. 10. 


Asserting that it is “deplorable” that a 





|} stand back of them,” the New York State | qe " 
Industrial Commissioner, Frances Perkins, | competition, would increase cost of 
commented upon President Hoover's veto | living to consumers and put retailers 


| 


{ 





| 


| 


| 





| the legislatures now 


| 
j 
| 


| 


| 


of the Wagner bill ‘(S. 3060) for the crea- 
tion of a national employment system. 
statement issued by Miss Perkins follows 
in full text: 

It rests with the President and Secre- 
tary of Labor to say whether the lapse 


10 minutes or 10 months. 
simple administrative I 
appoint the present administrative officers 


procedure to re- 


: }and upheld in this country by some, Fed- | 
of the United States ae ye /eral and State courts though declared in- | 


.| Valid in other jurisdictions. 


to act temporarily in t 
the personnel of the services could be re 


| ; would accord with public policy, 1 t 
organized and the States by a vote of | prices to consumers, and result in fair | situation 


in session, made 
ready to take over such responsibilities 
as axe placed upon them by this act. It 
does hot take _ administrative in- 
genuity to see this. 


Moreover, Senator Wagner showed 
throughout these three years while the 


bill has been in discussion a willingness | 


to amend his bill at any time to meet 
procedure or technical difficulties and 
since it was the desire of everyone who 
has studied the question to see the United 
States Employment Service reorganized if 
there was some disorganization there 
could hardly have been done less than 


is now being done on a $237,000 expendi- | 


ture. 


The veto was a very great surprise to| 
10.08 | those of us who believed that even the 


greatest in the land had become con- 
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Assessment of Duty 
On Oil Is Foreseen 


Column 1.] 





Mr. Capper and Mr. Garber 
Point to Need of Protec- 
tion From Crude Imports 


Proponents of an oil tariff will return 
to Congress in December “with their 
fighting clothes on,” and the prospects are 
that a tariff will be obtained, Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, active sponsor 


of such legislation in the last session, de- 
clared Mar. 10. 


In a statement issued Mar. 9 regarding 


efforts to persuade the baapor ting oil com- | 
m 


panies to restrict their ports, Repre- 
sentative Garber (Rep.), of Oklahoma, as- 
serted: 

“If but a small degree of the activity 
now manifested had been exercised in sup- 
port of adequate dutics on oil and its re- 
fined products when such legislation was 
pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the restriction of im- 


rts would have been secured by law | 


nstead of by unauthorized, unenforce- 
able agreements in violation of the law.” 

“There is no question but that we have 
a good case,” Senator Capper said, adding 
that efforts would be expended toward a 
tariff rather than an embargo. The re- 
port of the Tariff Commission on the oil 


question was a “strong one” in support | 


of demands for a tariff, he said. 


“We can’t get away from the fact that | 


the report showed withcut question that 


Federal Government for the enforcement | Production in Venezuela is a serious men- 


of the Harrison Antinarcotic Act has 
| definitely broken down,” Governor George 
|W. P. Hunt has announced that he is 
| permitting a bill (H. 23) passed by the 
| Legislature to become a law without his 
|signature. The measure is designed to 
regulate traffic in narcotic drugs. 

| “It is a good law in many respects,” 
|Governor Hunt said. “However, have 
/no illusions about some of the motives 
behind the enactment of this law. It 
|means that the machinery of the Federal 
Government for the enforcement of the 
|Harrison Antinarcotic Act has definitely 
broken down, and that an effort is being 
;made to shift the burden of controlling 
{narcotic drug traffic onto the shoulders 
|of the State. 

“In view of the great necessity of con- 
| trolling the trafic in narcotic drugs, I am 
| willing that the State of Arizona shall 
}accept this responsibility within its bor- 
| ders. 

| “I am further aware of the selfish inter- 
ests involved in the provision of this law, 
| that every person importing, manufactur- 
|ing, prescribing or selling any narcotics 
in this State must take out two licenses 
of $1 each within the present year. 

| “As a protest against these unfair pro- 
| visions of this statute, I refuse to sign it. 
| Only the great urgency for control of the 
traffic in narcotics has prevented me from 
vetoing this bill.” 





| 


| 








ace to the domestic industry. The offi-| State Licenses Obviate 


cial records show that Venezuela can lay 
oil on the New England market at $1.10, 
less than we can produce it,” he said. 


“With 40 to 50 cents being paid for | 


oil in the Middle West, you can see the 

situation that leaves us in,” he said. 
“There is no question but that if the 

principle of protective tariff is to be ap- 


plied, oil has as great a claim as any other | 


industry in the country. 
of course, wants free oil. 











Policy on Soviet 


To Be Continued 


Producer’s Right 
To Set Price for | 
Resales Debated! 


Representatives Kelly a HE Administration does not con- 


se $ sie a template any change of policy with 
Crosser Discuss Merits of regard to Russia, it was stated orally 


‘Fair Trade’ Proposal for | at tne wnite House on Mar. 10. 
‘ cisior f the Secretary 
Standard Goods The recent decision o 


President Represented as 
Merely Desiring Additional 
Russian Data 





of State, Henry L. Stimson, to insti- 
tute a study of the Russian situation 
with reference to its international com- 
plexities should not be taken to mean 
that the United States has in mind the 
adoption of a new attituds towards the 
Soviet government, it was explained. 

Mr. Stimson’s purpose is simply to 
broaden the information of the Depart- 
ment of State on the Russian situacion 
and is in line with a detersnination to 
keep thoroughly informed on the al- 
fairs of the world, it was said. The 
explanation given at the White House 
was that this was an appropriate time 
to begin an investigation of Russian 
problems because of the controversies 
involved in Russo-American trade re- 
lations. 


Would Curtail Trade 


Mr. Kelly Describes Proposed 
Law as Move to Protect In- 
dependents) From Unfair 
Methods of Competition 





Legislative proposals, advocated and 
opposed in former Congresses and 
contemplated for renewal in the 72d 
Congress, respecting fair trade prac- | ae 
tices and the right of independent | 


manufacturers of standard goods Status of Personal 
fix their resale prices, were debated | 2 : P 
| Loan Legislation in 





by Representatives Kelly (Rep.), of 
Edgewood, Pa., coauthor of the Cap- 
per-Kelly fair trade bill, and Crosser 





(Dem.), of Cleveland, Ohio, opposing 
it, in radio addresses at Washington 
Mar. 10. The speeches were from Sta- 
tion WRC, of the Waiional Broadcast- 
ing Company, and were under the 
auspices of the National League of 
Women Voters. 


Mr. Crosser said the interests de- 


He said such a law would curtail 


| “in the iron grasp of great producers.” 
A 
| 


Defines Purposes 


| Mr. Kelly said the proposed law would 
|restore a right of independent manufac- 


turers of identified articles to enter into | 


of time while changing horses shall be | Voluntary agreements with their distribu- | 
It would be a| tors as to resale prices, a right which he 


| Said is acknowledged by other governments 


He said it 
lower 


| competition in business. 


| An authorized summary of Mr. Crosser’s 


speech follows: 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that ‘contracts between 
manufacturers and wholesale and retail 
merchants to control the price for all sales 
by all dealers eliminating all competition 
and fixing the amount the consumer must 
pay, amounts to a restraint of trade in- 
valid both at common law and under the 
Anti-trust Act.’ 


Effect on Competition 


“The interesis which demand the power 
to fix prices ask for a law to nullify this 
decision of the Supreme Court and destroy 
the provisions of the anti-trust law to 
which the decision refers. The bill being 
pushed by the interests desiring to fix 
prices would to a great extent prevent 
compctition. 

“If we were to enact such a law, almost 
everything required for the home would 
be sold at a price fixed by the producer. 
It would then be useless and, in fact, 
foolish, for a person wishing to buy a 


}common brand of goods to go for them | P' 
leven 100 yards beyond the store nearest | 
very | 
well that he could not buy such goods | 


his home. The buyer would know 


at any store for a cent less than he 


|} would pay to the store nearest his resi- 
| dence, 


Other Disadvantzges 
“The storekeeper would have little more 
freedom or discretion in selling his goods 
than if he were a mere agent tor the 





producer, but the producer would not be 
responsible either to the storeke@per or to 
the public. The producer of goods could 
say what price the retailer must charge 
and yet such producer would not be risk- 
ing the loss of any money in operating 
the store. 

“If a law were passed to allow producers 
to fix prices, it would then be useless for 
|a storekeeper to advertise for the pur- 
|pose of increasing his business, for he 
|could not offer any better price than 
|other stores in the community. 


| “The general fixing of retail prices be- | 


|}low which goods could not be sold would 
be harmful to retailers in another way, 
illustrated as follows: Suppose that a 
storekeeper had accustomed the public to 


buying a certain kind of soap, the retail | 


price of which had been fixed by the 
|maker at 10 cents a bar. The retailer 
when he began to sell the soap paid the 


|maker 5 cents a bar. After the store- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1,] 


American Drivers 
Qualified in France 
a 


Need of 
Usual Examination 


All foreign tourists operating an auto- 


|}mobile on French territory must stand 
an examination for their driver's license, 
except Americans, who are given a license 


provided meg have a driver's license from 
one of the United States, says a report 


New England,| to the Automotive Division, Department 
They want to|of Commerce, according to a statement 


buy it as cheap as possible, and yet they |from the Prefecture of Police, forwarded 
want their own industries protected,” the | to the sreper nes of Commerce by Au- 


Kansas Senator declared. 


|tomotive Trade Commissioner W. L. Fin- 


“There is no doubt that the oil tariff | ger, Paris. 


question will be a live one in the next! 


To secure the French license on the 


Congress, and I am confident that we will| basis of their American licenses, tourists 


win out,” he said. 


coming from the United States must ful- 


Representative Garber’s statement fol- fill the following formalities: 


lows in full text: 


Address a request to the Prefecture of 


Why this belated activity in persuading | the Department of their residence or of 


the importing oil companies to restrict |the port of debarkation. 
It is a confession that | must bear 


their imports? 


This request 


stamps amounting 


existing conditions imperatively demand | francs, about 15 cents; to show a license 


correction. 
activity now manifested had been exer- 
cised in support of adequate duties on oil 
and its refined products when such legis- 
lation was pending before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the restriction of 
imports would have been secured by law 
instead of by unauthorized, unenforceable 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


If but a small degree of the | from one of the States in the United 


States that is valid at the time the French 

| ieense is requested; produce a legalized 
certificate of domicile; show a passport or 
card of identity for which the last visa 
is not more than two months old; attach 
three small photographs not more than 
| four centimeters square; pay the fee of 65 
francs, about $2.60 prescribed by law. 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


keeper, had, however, accustomed the pub- | 


to 3.60) 


25 States Surveyed 


Representative Bo 
Who Advocated Measure 
For District of Columbia, 
Tells of Success Elsewhere 


| 


The uniform small-loan law regulating 


the business of making loans in sums of | 


$300 and less has been adopted in 25 


States, according to Representative Frank | 


iL. Bowman (Rep.), of Morgantown, W. 


lumbia in the recently adjourned session 


of Congress. 

Mr. Bowman described his bill (H. R. 
15982) as not one of restricted local in- 
terest because applicable to the District 
/of Columbia alone, but declared that the 
it sought to remedy is national 
lin character. “More than half of the 
‘States of the Union already have taken 
| steps to deal with the problems it under~ 
ltakes to solve,’ Mr. Bowman stated, “and 
lin my judgment the remaining States will 
similarly have to deal at an appropriate 
| time and in an appropriate manner with 
ithe same problem.” 


Problem Declared to Be National 9 

It was the national character of the 
| problem which prompted the Russell Sage 
| Foundation some 20 years ago to make a 
istudy looking to improvement of condi- 
tions under waich persons ol modest 
| means can borrow in emergencies, accord- 


jing to Mr. Bowman. As the years have 
| passed, he explained, the laws have been 
| improved. 


“Each year’s enactments,” ‘ 
quoting hom, the February, 1931, issue of 
Personal Finance News, the official pub- 
lication of the American Association of 
Personal Finance Companies, “incorporate 
the benefits of previous experience under 
|prior laws. There has been consistent 
development based upon the lessons of the 
|past. The advance toward d 
detail has been steady and the applica- 
tion of accumulated knowledge has been 
general. © * * Seldom in the history 
of remedial legislation has any move- 


as has the development of State small- 
lloan laws under the sponsorship of the 
| Russell Sage Foundation.” 

Value of Experience Cited 
The 1931 revision of the uniform law, 
|the West Virginia Congressman declared, 
|auoting from the same source, “is a com- 
}plex legal machine, every part of which 
has been tested and found efficient. The 
parts fit together with nicety, each con- 
| tributing an essential element toward the 
\functioning of the whole. It meets the 
ltest of accumulated knowledge and ex- 
It is entitled to take its place 
among the relatively few remedial laws 
lof this country, drafted with technical 
| precision and, at the same time, reflect- 
ling the full complement of human experi- 
fence gained in this field of legislation. 
| In his study of ihe problem, Mr. Bow- 
| man declared, he had sent letters to the 
|supervising officials of the States having 
legislation of this character, and had re- 
ceived letters of indorsement from Con- 
|necticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire. New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 

“While the small-loan business has 
lachieved a status which | has already 
gained the favorable attention of substan- 
| tial investment bankers,” according to Mr. 
Bowman, “when compared with 
other enterprises, it is a relatively new 
business, the magnitude and economic in- 
fluence of which is only now being dis- 
covered and appraised.” Accordingly, he 
added, the cast of money with which to 
operate is high, and it can not be con- 
ducted profitably at usual rates of inter- 
est. Attempts to operate at rates lower 
than 3 per cent per month have failed, 
Mr, Bowman declared, although a grad- 
uated scale, which reduces the interest 
charge as the amount of the loan in- 
creases, has been found practicable. 


Recess A ppointments 
Given to Postmasters 


‘President Holds Large Number 
Of Nominees in Office 


President Hoover on Mar. 10 gave re- 
cess appointments to a large number of 
postmasters throughout the country. 

At the White House it was explained in 
this connection that 300 nominations of 
postmasters failed to be acted upon by the 
Senate at the recent session of Congress. 


Of that number, 171 were reappointments 
who will, however, hold office until their 
successors are named and qualify. \ 
the same time there were 129 new nomi- 
nations that failed to be acted upon and 
|the recess appointments were made from 
that number, 


perience. 





Va., who was active in attempting to se-| 
cure its enactment for the District of Co- 


he declared, | 


perfection of | 


ment been guided so wisely and effectively | 


many | 


At| 








Decline in Bank 
Failures Shown 


| In February Data 


Less Money Involved and 
Larger Institutions Act to 

| Strengthen Positions, Ac- 
cording to the Treasury 


{ 


Analysis Being Made 
Of Finance Structure 


| 
‘Governor of Reserve Board 
| Says Complete Study of Fae- 
tors Necessary Before Con- 


| , " ‘ 
clusions Can Be Stated 


About half as many banks sus- 
| pended in February as did in Janu- 
; ary, according to an oral statement, 
| Mar. 10, on behalf of the Department 
| Of the Treasury which, with the Fed- 
|eral Reserve Board, has statistics 
|Showing that there were about 80 
| failures throughout the country dur- 
jing the month. Complete figures 
|may changa the total by a few but 


|the opinion was expressed that the 


| reports were approximately correct. 


Closings in January numbered 197, 
of which 43 later reopened, while in 


wman,/| December 344 suspensions were re- 


| ported. 
Reports for Month 
| The reports for February were said to 
| show that approximately $45,000,000 in de- 
posits were involved in the suspensions. 
This figure compares with $91,360,000 of 
depositors’ money that was tied up with 
the closings during January, and with 
$407,327,000 of deposits in the banks closed 
in December. 
The following additional information 
was made available at the Treasury: 
The bank failures of 1930 have had the 
effect of strengthening the group of banks 
which have deposits in excess of $5,000,- 
000 as is shown by the Federa! Reserve 


| Board’s weekly condition statement cover- 
ing those institutions as well as those with 
smaller deposits. The so-called larger 
banks have taken steps to improve their 
statistical position as well as to maintain 
liquidity of assets to protect themselves 
as well as to extend aid to weaker banks 
that may meet difficulties. Several banks 
that were solvent but short of cash re- 
ceived assistance during December so that 
they were “saved” from temporary clos- 
ings by this method. 

The change in the banking. situation 
from December through February was 
| heartening, but its full meaning has not 
been fully analyzed. It may mean gen- 
erally improved banking conditions, or it 
may mean that better business conditions 
jare being reflected in the banking struc- 
tures, or both. The Treasury and the 
Board will continue to examine the sta- 
tistics with a view to arriving at a con- 
clusion that will disclose what factors have 
been and are at work. 


Banking Survey Under Way 

The Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Eugene Meyer, has said before a 
committee of Congress, that the Board 
was engaged in several studies of the 
banking structure and the problems which 
| it has had to face in the last 18 months. 
During hearings before the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency on his nomination to the Board, 
Mr. Meyer said there were many interest- 
ing factors in the situation but that those 
engaged in studying the problems were 
| unwilling to state any conclusions at this 
time because it was evident that all phases 
|had to be examined and the weight of 
each factor determined. 


Banking movements over the last two 
}years have afforded an unusual set of 
| facts with which to deal. While the bank- 
|ing structure itself was subjected to the 
| weight of an economic depression, there 
{have been developments in chain and 
|group banking as well as extension of 
| branch-bank operation that have afforded 
| materia! for study. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, chair- 
;man of the committee making the Senate 
| Survey oi the Federal reserve banking and 
| national banking systems, said during the 
jrecent hearings by his committee that 
meny interesting facts as to what was 
| going on in these various lines were being 
| assembled as result of the hearings and 
|the auestionnaires which his committee 
| had sent out. With this information, to- 
| gether with what the Board's experts are 
compiling in their study, the Board even- 
tually will have comprehensive data cov- 
;ering practically all phases of the last 
two years. 





Navy Yard Artisans 
| Given Lower Grade 


Labor Provided at Philadelphia 
To Prevent Layoffs 


Skilled workmen at the Philadelphia 
and Mare Island navy yards are being 
allowed an opportunity to accept work as 
| laborers at reduced pay to prevent the 
discharge of civilian personnel formerly 
|employed, it was stated orally Mar. 10 
by Capt. Yancy 8S. Williams, the aid to 
the Secretary of the Navy for Navy Yards, 

Work at Philadelphia is expected to 
| pick up somewhat by May 1 ane to show 
definite gain .by June 1, Capt. Williams 
said, and when there are sufficient jobs 
these skilled laborers wil! be returned to 
their previous status as artisans. 

“This move is wholly for the benefit 
of the employes,” Capt. Williams said, 
“and is neither saving nor costing the 
Government money. These skilled work- 
|ers are allowed the preference of accept- 
|ing a reduction in grade to being laid off 
| temporarily because of lack of work. 

A considerable number of destroyers and 
submarines as well as two cruisers are 
| being scrapped by the Navy, Capt. Wil- 
| liams declared, in order to provide em- 
| ployment for this group of workers. Im- 
| provement in conditions is expected, he 
added, when the “New Mexico” reaches 
| Philadelphia to be modernized. Work on 


| this ship, he said, should require the serve 
‘ices of about 400 skied workers by Aus 


gust. 
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System Criticized 


New York Commissioner 
Comments on Veto; Sen- 
ator Wagner Discusses) 
Advantages of Bill | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
employed must be mitigated by the use 
of intelligent and well coordinated means 
of job finding. ‘ 

A strong free public employment service 
is only a drop in the bucket so far as a 
program for abolishing unemploymc¢nt | 
.goes, but it was the drop which this year; 
and this people had the opportunity to 
contribute and it is almost as deplorable 
for the community as for the unemployed 
that a small technical point should have | 
been permitted to have been ‘an obstacle | 
to an honest pledge to the unemployed | 
that the country will stand back of them. | 





Acquisition of Property by United Electric Power Company | 
Discussed at Inquiry; Treasurer of Concern Replies 
To Accountant’s Testimony 


An alleged “write-up” of- more than 
$20,000,000 in ledger values arising from 
the acquisition of assets of the Narragan- 
sett Electric Lighting Company by the 
United Electric Power Company, which 
companies were organized into the Nar- 
ragansett Electric Company in 1927, was 
asserted in testimony presented Mar. 10 
before the Federal Trade Commission in 
examining the affairs of the New England 
Power Association. 

C. S. Herrmann, treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, stated that this transaction was 
not fully brought out by the Commis- 
sion. 

Inauiry into this transaction brought 
out that the association, through its sub- 
sidiary holding company, the Rhode Island 
Public Service Company, had acquired 
stock of the Narragansett Electric Light- 
ing Company and then formed an inter- 


|}mediate holding company, the Narragan- 


Failureto Create |Alleged Appreciation in 
New Employment Of Utility's Assets Is Outlined 


sett Company, to hold this stock. In con- | 


sideration for this transfer, the “Narra- 


|gansett Company issued to the Service 





President Criticized 
For Labor Bill Veto 


Signing of the bill (S. 3060) to create 
a Federal-State employment system would 
have “brought into service a bigger, bet- 
ter and more amply financed organization 
for both the wage earner and employer, 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, its 
author, declared in a statement made 
available at his office Mar. 10. Mr. Wag- 
ner’s statement follows in full text: 


In the statement accompanying his veto 
of the employment service bill the Presi- 
dent suggests that it involves changing 
horses while crossing the stream. That 
is not a correct description. The true 
fact is this. Before we ever got into water 
the Administration was offered a sound 
horse upon which to ride through the 
storm. It refused it. It insisted on riding 
»the decrepit and balky creature which is 
the existing Federal Employment Service 
“condemned by all who can speak with au- 


_ thority. 

The President’s statement should be 
‘read in the light of its history. The bill) 
was first introduced in 1928. Fully 10 


months ago the bill had already passed 
‘the Senate, received favorable report in| 
‘the House Judiciary Committee and was 
‘on the House calendar. A nod from the 
President would have caused the bill to 

ass at that time, so that it would now) 

ave been long in operation, successfully 
helping us to weather thc present crisis. 


Bill Favored by Labor | 


No one will be deceived by the Presi- 
dent’s declaration that the bill would be 
a blow to labor. The public knows very | 
well where the friends of labor stood on 
this question. It knows also the charac- 
ter of the opposition to this legisiation. 
For three years all labor organizations in 
the entire country have been enthusias- 
tically and zealously advocating the en- 
actment of this bill. 

The public knows, too, that Mr. Doak 
himself, when he was a representative of 
one of the railroad brotherhoods and be- 
fore he was Secretary of Labor, advocated 
whole-heartedly the enactment of this 
legislation. The people of this country 
will, therefore, never accept the President's | 
unsupported statement that the bill would | 
inflict an injury upon the wage earners. | 

Both the President and his Attorney | 
General seized upon a sentence of the new 
bill which reads: “The Employment 
Service now existing in the Department 
of Labor is hereby abolished.” They 
would have the public believe that instead 
of creating an employment service the 
—— of my bill was to destroy:it. That 

, of course, absurd. The existing service 
is abolished in the same sense that an 
old law is repealed when a new law su- 
percedes it. 


Maintenance of Service 


But it is not at all true that “months 
must elapse before substantial progress 
could be made in setting up the new serv- 
ice.” The new service can go into op- 
eration the identical second that the old 
service ceases. Had the Attorney Gen- 
eral read the bill carefully he would have 
noticed that arrangements are made for 
immediate operation, and that provision 
is made for a two-year period of adjust- 
ment from the present system to the new 
system. 

What I want to emphasize is this: The 
impression is created by the President 
that if he signed the bill there would be | 
a period during which we would have 
neither the existing nor the new service. 
Such is not the fact. 

Nor is it true that the Veteran Service | 
and the Agricultural Service would have 
to be abolished. There is ample authority 
in the bill for the continuation of both. 

Nor is there any justification for the} 





President’s statement that the States 
would cut their own appropriations in 
half when they received Federal aid. 


Therc is, instead, every reason to expect | 
that™he States would double their serv- | 
ices to the unemployed. 


Fundamental Question 


The President says that the fundamen- | 
tal auestion involved requires more con- 
sideration. He does not tell us what is 
the fundamental question. To me it seems 
that it is this: Does this country require 
a@ nation-wide well coordinated employ- | 
ment service efficiently and fairly guiding | 
the man to the job? That fundamental 
question has been debated for a decaae. | 

It was answered in the affirmative by 
Mr. Hoover’s own conference in 1921. It | 
Was answered in the. affirmative by the| 
Senate and House of Representatives. It | 
Was answered in the affirmative by all | 
whe from experience and training have a 
right to speak on the subject. Mr. Hoover 
alone occupies the negative position. 

Now that Congress is adjourned and it 
is no longer possible to override his veto, | 
Mr. Hoover nullifies the work of years. 
Ir the same breath he praises the exist- 
ing service and announces that he has | 
reouested the Secretary of Labor to pre- 
pare a new plan. Apparently, he has 
forgotten that Mr. Doak’s new plan was 
overwhelmingly rejected by Congress. 


Delay Criticized \ 

The theme of Mr. Hoover's veto is to 
be found in his words, “there is therefore 
ample time” to reconsider the whole 
question. These words ‘are becoming 
characteristic of the Administration's 
Policy of persistent postponement and 
procrastination. For three years in and 
out of season I have kept this proposal 
before the country, exposing it to the full- | 
est investigation, discussion and debate. 
It has won the support of labor leaders, 
industrialists, business men and all stu- 
dents of the subject. | 


The relationship which is established 
under the bill between the States and| 
the Federal Government is in line with 
the President’s often-expressed views that 
local initiative and responsibility be con- 
served and strengthened and that where 
hecessary the Federal Government should 
not displace but supplement and encour- | 
age local action by facilitating coopera- 
tion between States. | 


This principle is particularly pertinent | 
to the management of employment offices 
which must at one and the same time be 
acutely responsive to local conditions and 
fn rhythm with a nation-wide economy 
which konws no State boundaries. Ap- 
parently, however, three years is not| 
enough time within which to persuade the 
President that the very ideas he is sup- | 
posed to have stood for are valid. | 

The signing of the bill would have 
brought into service a bigger, better and | 
more amply financed organization for both | 
the wage earner and employer. The Presi- 
dent has made that impossible. He has| 
failed every man who is out pounding the 
pavements in search of work. 





| bonds 


| Company, it exchanged its portion of the 
|notes of the United Electric Power Com- | 


| the amount as $20,469,857.57. 


| 082,614.17.” 


|}Company $27,500,000 principal amount of 


its collateral trust sinking fund gold 
and 100,000 shares of its no-par 


common stock, according to testimony. 


Subsequently, in 1927, the United Elec- | 


tric Power Company was organized, the 
shares issued at organization being sub- 
scribed for by the Service Company. The 
Power Company purchased the net assets 
of the Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company, paying for them by issuing to 
the latter company $27,500,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds and 11 month 
6 per cent notes for $12,884,353, it was 
brought out. 


Distribution of Assets 


By Company Claimed 

Inquiry concerning this purchase devel- 
oped that the Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Company, having disposed of its 
assets to the United Electric Power Com- 
pany, proceeded to liquidate and distrib- 


uted the assets received from the sale of | 


its properties to its stockholders. The 
Narragansett Company owned approxi- | 
mately 96 per cent of the stock and there- 
fore received substantially all of the bonds 
and notes. 

The Narragansett Company then ar- 
ranged to exchange its $27,500,000 colla- 
teral bonds outstanding for the $27,500,- 
000 United Electric Power Company first 
mortgage bonds, and for its 100,000 shares | 
of common stock, owned by the Service 


pany, it was claimed. Its surplus, testi- 
mony set forth, was paid as a dividend to 
the Service Company. 

The Service Company had now disposed | 
of its Naragansett Company common stock 
and Power Company 11 month notes and 
the name of the Power Company was) 
changed to the Narragansett Electric 
Company but no change was made in as- 
sets and liabilities, according to testi- 


| mony. | 


A comparison of the capital asset ac- 
counts shown on the balance sheets dis- | 
closed that the investments of the oil 
company (the Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Company) were revalued and in- 
creased from $31,345,251 to $51,815,108 
which was the value as set up on the 
books of the new company, the Narra- 
gansett Electric Company, it was set forth. 

Questioned by Judge Robert E. Healy, | 
chief counsel for the Commission, regard- | 
ing this transaction, Roger E. Barnes, ex- | 
aminer accountant for the Commission, | 
testified that the Power Company con- 
tinued “in reality” as the owner of the} 
Narragansett Electric Lighting Company 
assets but that the name of the company | 
was changed to the Narragansett Electric | 
Company. 


Ledger Value of 


Assets Is Described 
“What was the ledger value of the capi- | 


Electric Lighting Company as shown b' 


Value 


class A stock never receives the $6 rate of | 
dividend and assuming that the earnings | 
of the Service Company, after payment of | 
preferred dividends and $4 per share on | 
the class A, accrue to the class B stock, 
then the investment in class B stock in- 
dicates an earning of 14 per cent in 1928 
and 20.7 per cent in 1929, according to | 
testimony. | 


Statement by Treasurer 


| gists, and most of these tests have be- 








Stricter Control 


Over Drugs and 
Food Predicted 


Increased Appropriation to 


tended to Neglected Areas, 
Federal Officer Says 
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come official and compulsory within ~the 





Of United Company 


Mr. Herrmann’s statement concerning | 
the alleged “write-up” and class B earn- | 
ings follows in full text: | 

“The examiner cr the Federal Trade | 
Commission has not brought out fully the | 
transaction in quesiion. The properties | 
were purchased by the United Electric | 
Power Company. Values of the property 
so purchased as set up on the books of 
the purchasing company were based on | 
appraisals by Messrs. Jackson and More- | 


|land of Boston for the company and by | 


Messrs. Sloan and Cook of Chicago for | 
the Rhode Island Public Utilities Com- 
mission. . 

“The Commission fixed the value of the 
assets in authorizing ihe issue of securi- 
ties by the new purchasing company after 
a public hearing, all of which appears in 
a certified copy of the order which is in 
the records of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

“Fhe earnings attributed by the ex- 
aminer to the investment in the B stock 


|}of the Rhode Isiand Public Service Com- 


pany are largely theoretical, as indicated 
in the report. The examiner finds that 
the annual dividends of the New England 
Power Association upon its entire invest- 


| ment in the Service Company has not ex- 
| ceeded 7.5 per cent.” 


Testimony regarding assets of the asso- 
ciation brought out that immediately 
after the organization in 1926 the total 
assets were approximately $39,500,000 and 
that at the end of 1929 the figure was 
$165,910,000. Total capitalization of the 
association immediately after organization 
was $32,620,000 which had grown to $156,- 
349,000 on Dec..31, 1929. Book value of 
the investments -in common stocks fol- 
lowing organization was approximately 
$33,000,000 which had increased to ap- 
proximately $125,000,000 by the end of 
1929. The book value of the preferred 
stocks had grown from $1,420,000 to $13,- 
163,780, it was testified. 


United States Must Import 


Most of Its Sunflower Seed 


Although one of the Commonwealths of 
the Union is known as the 
State,” the Urited States imports most of 


lits sunflower seed and most of its sun- 


flower seed oil, according to information 
made available by the foodstuffs division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


|Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


Practically all of the world’s supply of 
sunflower seed, says the foodstuffs divi- 
sion, is grown in Russia, Ukraine, and Ru- 
mania, in the vicinity #f the Caspian and 
Black Seas, asd from there finds its way 
to the various markets. 

American imports of sunflower seed dur- 
ing 1929, the latest year for which these 
figures are now available, amounted to 
1,620,643 pounds, valued at $93,559. Im- 
ports of sunflower seed oil are grouped 
with some other vegetable oils, so’ that 
exact figures on this product are not defi- 
nitely known. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





President Eulogizes 


Joseph P. Cotton 


Mr. Stimson Also Expresses 


tal assets acquired from the Narragansett Sympathy When Told of Death 
a" . 


that company’s books prior to the acqui- | 
sition?” Judge Healy asked. Mr. Barnes | 
said the amount was $31,345,251.32. 

“At what value were these capital as- 
sets entered on the books of the’ Narra- 
gansett Electric Company at acquisition | 
date?” the chief counsel asked. The ac- 
countant replied that the figure was $51,- 
815,108.89. : 

“Will you state the total write-up of | 
the capital assets of the old company as | 


| of 





Appreciation and praise of the services 
Joseph P. Cotton as Undersecretary of 
State were expressed Mar. 10 by Presi- 
dent Hoover and Henry L. Stimson, Sec- 
retary of State, when they were advised 


| of the death of Undersecretary Cotton in 
| Baltimore. 
| follows in full text: 


President Hoover's statement 


“Mr. Cotton’s passing is a great loss to 
the Government and to our country. He 


shown by the books of the new company?” | was my friend for over 20 years.. He has 


Judge Healy requested. Mr. Barnes gave 


“How was the write-up apportioned | 
among the capital assets?” counsel asked. 
“The electric plant investment was writ- 
ten up $18,802,608.58,” he replied. “The 
gas plant investment was written up 
$584,634.82 and the value of securities | 
owned of subsidiaries was written up $1,-| 

| 


_“Was the write-up in value of securi- 
ties of subsidiaries refiected in the assets 
on the books of the subsidiary company?” | 
Judge Healy questioned. “The books of | 
the subsidiary companies were not| 
changed,” the accountant said. 

Testimony regarding earnings on Class | 
A and Class B stocks of the Service Com- 
pany set forth that an annual dividend | 


|has rendered service of literally 


| ac 


|given much of his life to public service 


and has never refused a demand of the 
public interest. His abilities, his char- 
acter, his devotion to the highest of pur- 
poses made him a great citizen.” 

Secretary Stimson’s statement follows 
in full text: 

In the two years in which he has been 
Undersecretary of State, Joseph Cotton 
inesti- 
mable value to the Government. His 
wide acquaintance among men; his famil- 
iarity with large affairs both of business 
and Government; his industry and fac- 
ulty of dispatch; his keen analysis and 
wise judgment have all served a spirit 
of high public purpose and a high char- 
ter of unfailing courage. 

Among his fellows in the State Depart- 


of 70 cents per share on Class B stock|ment he has won a position which was 


during 1928 and 1929 has been paid. | 
Based on an average cost of $7.5: per | 
share to the association, this dividend re- | 
turned 9.2 per cent in 1929 on the invest- 
ment in Class B stock, it was testified. 

It was brought out that class A stock 
has never paid an annual dividend 
amounting to more than $4 per share but 
that there is a contingency that should 
75 cents per share be paid on the class B 
stock, then the class A stock shall receive 
an additional $2 per share. 


| fection on 


' ship 


entirely unique. Coupled with their re- 
spect for his attainments, they have 
grown to cherish for him a devoted af- 
account of his sympathetic 
consideration and kindness, as well as a 
delight in the charm of his companion- 
and his never-failing whimsical 
humor. 

For myself, I have lost an associate 
whose counsel and assistance have been 
invaluable and a friend whose absence 


Assuming that | will make the world a poorer place. 
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Federal Tax Decisions and Dizgest— 
(P 6--c 2). 
Finance—(P 1--c 1) (P 8--c 3) 
(P 9--e 1). 
Fire Prevention—(P 10--c 
Food: Foodstuffs—(P 1--c 
i(k 4--e 4), 
Foreign News—(P 1--c 5) 
(F %--e 6). 
Foreign Relations—(P 1--c 6). 
Foreign Trade—(P 3--c 6) (P 9--e 1). 
Forestry—(P 2--c 4). 
Government Personne!]—(P 2--c 3), 
Inland Waterwavs—(P 4--c 2), 
Insurance—(P 7--c 1, 3) (P 10--c 1), 
Labor—(P 1--c 4, 7) (P 10--c 1), 
Law—(F 10--c 3). 
Law En -rcement—(P 1--c 2), 
National Defense—(P 1--c 2, 4) 
(P 4--c 2) (P 8--c 7). 


5). 
2) 


Petroleum Industry—(P 1--¢ 4) 

(P G--e 3). 
Postal Service—(P 8--c 2). 
President's Day—(P 3--c 2). 
Prohibition—(P 4--c 1). 
Public Health—(P 4--c 1, 6). 
Public Utilities—(P 2--c 2) 

(P 7--c 3, 7). 
Radio—(P 3--c 4) (P 4--c 7) (P 7--c 2). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 3) P 8--c 3, 6) 

(P 9--e 1, 4). 
Retail Trade—(P l--c 5) (P 4--c 4). 
Scientific Research—(P 3--c 5). 
Shipping—(P 2--c 5) (P 3--c 7) 

(P 4--c 4). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 2). 
State Finance—(P 9--c 1) (P 10--c 1). 
State Legislation—(P 1l--c 2, 3) 

(P 2--c 7) (P 3--c 2) (P 4--c 1) 

(P 6--c 2) (P 7--c 1, 3, 4, 7). 
State Taxation—(P 2--e 7) (P 6--c 2) 

(P $--e 1). 
Supreme Court—(P 2--c 5) (P 6--c 6). 
Tarifi—(P 1l--c 4). 
Taxation—(P 6--c 5, 7). 
Territories and Possessions— 

(P 4--c 6), 

Topical Survey—(P 10--ce 3). 
Trade Marks—(P 6--c 1). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 3) 

(P 8--c 3, 6). 
Weather—(P 10--c 3). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 7--c 3). 





“Sunflower | 


last few years. 
in fraudulent 
glandular preparations. Obviously, no 
action can be taken on these preparations 
without actual testing of their potency. 
The Administration will set aside about 
one-sixth of the additional appropria- 
tions to increase facilities for this work 
and will extend its control over these 
commodities as far as it can with the 
means available. 


Result of Surveys 


“‘Another sixth will be used in the con- 
trol of commerce in other drug products 
|and medicines. Recent surveys by the 
Administration have.» shown that some 
drugs prescribed by physicians in the! 
;most serious diseasés are much below or} 
much above standard. Either extreme is 
dangerous. Proprietary medicines that 
are practically worthless are still being 
}sold. The Administration plans to ex- 
| tend its regulatory work on these prepa- 
rations, as well as on worthless antiseptics 
and similar products. | 


/ “In recent years falsely labeled vita- | 
min preparations have appeared on the 


Enable Work to Be Ex-| 


Today, there is also a|' 
|rapidly expanding trade 
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American market. Approximately one- 
sixth of the increase in Administration 
| working funds will be used to establish 
|a vitamin-testing laboratory and to em- 
ploy trained investigators to begin reg- 
|ulatory investigations in this growing 
field. Greater efficiency in the control of | 
veterinary preparations and in spray- 
|residue-removal investigations are also 
|made possible by the recent special grant 
| of Congress. | 


| “*The expanded program will necessi- , 
| tate substantial additions to the Admin- 
| istration’s personnel. It is planned to add 
;to the Administration staff, during the 

fiscal year 1932, several medical officers, 
|chemists, pharmacologists, veterinarians, | 
|inspectors, scientific aids, and other 
| trained workers. The increase in funds | 

will also make possible the acquisition | 

oi badly needed laboratory equipment in| 
| Washington and at the field stations. 


Consequences Serious 


| “‘It is necessary to check the develop- | 
;}ment of certain violations of the law in 
the food and drug industries that threaten 
serious consequences to consumers and to 
the industries involved. Appropriations 
for the enforcement of the Food and 
Drugs Act have not kept pace with the 
enormous growth of the food and drug 
industries which has occurred since 1914. | 


“‘The working funds and_personnel| 
available for the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act were in 1930 
very little greater than in 1914, although 
there has been an increase in the volume 
of the food and drug traffic during that 
period of more than 40 per cent and in 
value of more than 100 per cent. In ad- 
dition, new types of food and drug prod- 
ucts have been developed as a result of 
modern discoveries in nutrition and thera- 
peutics, and these give rise to problems 
in Food and Drugs Act enforcement not 
dreamed of 25 years ago. 


“The rapid growth of the food and} 
drug industries, the new forms of adul- 
teration that are devised, and especially | 
the ever-increasing proportion of such 
products that enter interstate and foreign | 
commerce, and thus become subject to 
the act, have made it impossible for the 
Administration sey to cover even! 
the more flagrant forms of adulteration 
that are from time to time revealed by 
Federal investigations of trade or con- 
sumer complaints or by outbreaks of food 
poisoning. The American people pay less | 
than 1 per cent per capita for the pro-| 
tection afforded by the administration of | 
the national pure food law. The-increase 
in the appropriation will unquestionably 
make possible a more effective control} 
of flagrant forms of violation than has) 
ever before been possible.’ ” 








‘One-eighth of Original 


Forest Yet Standing 


public duty of recording tides 


compiles annually a table of tide predictions. 


above show the tidal station at 








Underwood & Underwood. 
The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey is charged with the 


in American coastal waters and 
The photographs 
Cook Inlet, Alaska, recording a 


range of 33.8 feet at anchorage, high water attaining 41.8 feet and 


low water registering 7.5 feet. 


The height of the man in the boat 
gives an idea of the rise and fall of the tide. 


The house atop the 


piling contains an automatic tide gauge, similar to the one shown 


in the lower photograph, which 
the tide movements. The gauge 


rise and fall of the tide on a 65- 


marked by a tripping néechanism 


produces continuous records of 
traces a continuous curve of the 
foot roll of paper, with the time 
which draws a short dash every 


hour on the graph. 








Dismissal of Boulder Dam A ppeal 


Is Opposed Before Supreme Court | 


Exhaustion of Water From Colorado River Would Result, | 


Counsel for Arizona Contend 





The purpose and intent of the Boulcer 
Canyon Project Act is to carry out the 


terms of the compact between the six 
signatory States providing for distribu- 
tion of waters impounded at Hoover Dam, 


Dean G. Acheson, counsel for the State | 
of Arizona, declared Mar. 10 before the! 


Supreme Court of the United States. 


The court considered the original ac- 


tion brought by Arizona to enjoin the 


| construction of the dam and the distribu- 


tion of its benefits upon motions filed 
by six western States and the Secretary 
of the Interior to dismiss the bill of com- 
plaint. The argument before the court 
was commenced Mar. 9 by the Solicitor 
General, Thomas D. Thacher. 
Attorney General of California; George 
P. Parker, Attorney General of Utah, and 
Thomas H.»Gibson, for Colorado also ar- 


|gued for dismissal. 


The contentions in favor of the motions 


were concluded Mar. 10 by the Attorney | 


General of New Mexico, E. K. Neumann. 


|He urged that the compact entered into 


between the States of California, Nevada, 
Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming and Colorado 
had nothing to do with the rights of Ari- 
zona and could not properly be considered 
in a case brought to protect its rights. 
Not being a party to that compact, he 


|said, Arizona is not and could not be 


| limited by it. 


Large Area Cleared for Farms, | 
Says Agriculture Department 


The area of virgin forest lands in ter-| 
|ritory now within continental boundaries 


|of the United States was approximately 
| 800,000,000 acres at the time Columbus 
came to America and is now less than 
10€,000,000 acres, according to estimates | 
made available Mar. 10 by the Forest | 
| Service, United States Department of | 
| Agriculture, 

By far the greater portion of the de- 
crease is attributable to clearings made) 
to provide acreage for farms, particu- 
larly in the eastern section of the coun-| 
try, it was stated on behalf of the Forest | 
Service. The area cleared to make way 
for agricultural operations since the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century is com- 
paratively small, it was pointed out. 


The estimates represent results of ef- 
forts to obtain the closest possible approx- | 
imations in the face of absence of con- 
clusive data, it was emphasized. 

Additional information concerning the | 
extent to which forest resources of the} 
United States have been deplenished by | 
fire, decay and ravages of insects, made 
available by the Forest Service, follows: 

The total area of forest land in the| 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, reached | 
| br forest fires in 1929 was 46,230,420 acres. | 
Of this total 4,876,320 acres were located’ 
|in protected areas while 4,353,800 acres on | 
which fires occurred were not within sec- | 
{tions over which organization for pro- 
tection against fire has been established. 
|The total amount of forest lands needing 
| protection against fire is estimated by the} 
| Forest Service at 589,809,240 acres. Ap-| 
| proximately two-thirds of this acreage is 
| protected. | 
| A compilation made in 1923, showing lit- 
| tle need for revision in later years, placed 
the amount of timber affected by presence 
|of insects at 9,000,000,000 board feet. This 
| estimate includes not only the trees killed 
| by bark beetles and defoliating insects but 
|also timber damage caused by borers and 
|other insects which caused reduced tim- 
| ber values, affected chances of forest re- 

production and impeded the growth of 
| trees. 
| A large amount of timber damaged by 
|insects lends itself to salvaging opera- 
| tions. 


| The annual loss by decay has been esti- 
|mated to be 300,000;000,000 board feet. 

Timber losses caused by erosion of soil 
| are small, since the presence of tree stands 
;are a protection against erosion, except 
}in small areas, such as the banks of 
streams. 

Although timber is being cut from some 
land to permit extension of farm areas, 
the amount of land formerly used for 
|farming and allowed to revert to classi- 
| fication as “forest land” is larger. Any 
losses of timber resources that otherwise 
| might take place are thus offset. 

The Forest Service is now making a 
}survey of forests in the United States 
|which will require several years for com- 
pletion. Survey work already has ad- 
vanced in the Pacific Northwest region 
and in some other sections. 


Complaint Brought to 


Enjoin Threatened Injury 


The bill of complaint, Mr. Acheson ex- 
plained, was brought to enjoin an injury 
threatened to Arizona by the acts of Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wiibur 
by the construction of Hoover Dam and 
diversions of water into California under 
the Boulder Dam Canyon Project Act and 
the Compact. 


Colorado River, he pointed out, is not 





navigable. The natural impediments to 
navigation are canyons, cataracts, falls, 
and sand deposits. Its average annual 


flow, computed for the last 40 years, ag- 
gregates 18,000,000 acre-feet per year. By 
the compact, part of this water is given 
to Arizona over which the other States 
could have no control and in the cred- 
ited apportionment of the total waters, 
Arizona is limited by this amount, he 
said. 

The act itself has two phases. First it 
authorizes the construction projects, and, 
secondly, it enforces the compact to which 
Arizona was not a party, it was explained. 

The plan for taking of water for Los 
Angeles water supply is not vague, Mr. 
Acheson said. He pointed out that under 
the terms of the act nothing can be done 
until tee Secretary of the Interior has, 
by contract, provided for the disposal of 
water and electrical power. 

It was also contended by Mr. Acheson 
that the compact exhausts all the water 
appropriations of the river except 3,000,- 
000 acre feet per year which cannot be ap- 
propriated in perpetuity due to allowance 
for possible Mexican claims. 


Purpose of Act 


Is Questioned 


Answering the contentions that the va- 
lidity of the act can be supported under 
ithe commerce power of the Federal Gov- 
}ernment as an aid to navigation, Clifton 
| Mathews, also for Arizona, declared that 
{the purpose of the act is not for the aid 
of navigation. 
| Even if the Colorado River were nav- 
igable, he said, the act can not be sus- 
tained as an aid to navigation, on the con- 
trary, it tends to destroy navigation. The 
non-navigability of the river was alleged 
jin the bill of complaint and the court, 
}where navigability is in dispute, cannot 
| take judicial notice that a river is navi- 
| gable, he argued. 

Concerning the purpose of the act in 
the declaration of Congress contained 
herein, Mr. Mathews argued, that where 
Congress has exceeded its power, 
} court will disregard the title and expressed 
| purpose of the act to find its real purpose. 

e cited the child labor law and future 
| trading act cases to the court as instances 
| where this was done. 


An examination of the terms of the act 
and the compact, Mr. Mathews insisted, 
shows that in no way do they affect nay- 
igation except adverscly. As to unappro- 
priated water, it is the design of the proj- 
| eet to put it all to use consumptively, he 
| said, and therefore appropriated water is 
unimpaired. 

The compact itself, he submitted, de- 


U.S. Webb, | 


the | 


clares the purposes of navigation to be 
secondary. The uses of the project it- 
self are storage and sale of water and 
Storage and_ distribution of electrical 
power. “Both are hurtful rather than 
helpful to navigation,” he said. 

_Mr. Mathews quoted from the Congres- 
| Sional Record the following statement of 
{Secretary Wilbur: 


A river full of water will be 

| 260 miles across the plains, lifted “over 
|& mountain range, and plunged down into 
| the coastal plain about Los Angeles to 
|raise the water line still more and per- 
mit an otherwise impossible growth of 
| population. An adequate supply will be 
made, available to all the communities be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego, sitting 
on the Mexican border, where millions 
may come to live with irrigated rose gar- 
dens about their homes and with irrigated 
ong dropping ripened fruit into their 


| It was also pointed out by the Arizona 
counsel that the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act had pended in Congress for six years 
without containing any reference to navi- 
gation. Shortly prior ic its enactment, it 


was asserted, the Committe amended it to | 


show the purpose of such aid. 
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Held in Session to 
Consider Taxation 


|Governor Ross Urges Levy 
Of Special Tax. on Hydro- 
electric Energy Generated 
Within State 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Mar. 10. 


Urging the State legislators to give 
consideration to the general taxation bill 
(H. 266), which failed of action during 
the regular session, Governor C. Ben Ross 
sent a message to the extraordinary ses- 


sion which he convened immediately upon 
adjournment of the regular session. 


He also urged the levying of a special 
| tax upon electrical energy generated from 
| the natural resources of the State, and 
recommended a joint resolution providing 
for submission to a referendum of the 
question of amending the Constitution to 
give the Legislature a wider power and 
;more authority in taxing various kinds 
| Of property. 

jaar Governor’s message follows in full 

You have been called in extraordinary 
session after a long and arduous siege 
dealing with legislative matters during the 
|last 60 days to compicte what, in my 
opinion, is the most important part of 
| Our legislative program. 
| While you are now free from all other 
| legislative duties, your attention for the 
next few days can be devoted to this in- 
tricate question. ‘ 

Idaho is a young and growing Sfate 
of less than 500,000 individuals, and since 
the necessary cost of carrying on our 
| State Government is naturally nearly as 
| burdensome as it would be if our popu- 
lation were much larger, it becomes im- 
perative that every individual and cor- 
poration should carry his or its share of 
the burden of taxation. Interested tax- 
payers and citizens of Idaho have for the 
last six weeks been laboring on a tax 
; measure which, it is believed, will go a 
| great ways towards solving the present 
| tax problem of the State of Idaho. 

Corporate Tax Is Urged 
_ The result of the labor and considera- 
tion given this question’ is generally em- 
| bodied in what was termed House bill No. 
266, turing the session of the Legislature 
just ended. Numerous amendments have 
been proposed and discussions had con- 

cerning the provisions of this proposed 
bill. However, they have generally been 
| of _minor importance. The bill has been 
| printed for some time, has been in the 
| hands of the legislators and generally 
| circulated throughout the State, and the 
| taxpayers who are effected thereby are 
undoubtedly more familiar with the pro- 
visions of the same than with any other 
| proposed legislation. This bill can and 
should be used as a basis for the neces- 
| sary tax legislation. 

I have taken the liberty of calling this 
particular bill to your attention for the 
reason that the tax question is neces- 
sarily a complicated problem, the details 
of which must be worked out by a small 
| group of informed and interested persons 
for the consideration of a larger group, 
and it is to be hoped you will give this 
particular bill your very serious consider- 
ation before an attempt is made to pre- 
pare another tax measure. 


Constitutional Amendment Advocated 


You have heretofore had before you for 
your consideration the question of a tax 
upon electrical energy developed from the 
natural resources of the State. While it 
is true that the interests developing this 
energy are paying taxes ‘on the physical 
property used in the development of these 
natural resources, nevertheless it is my 
opinion that electrical energy generated 
from our natural resources should b 
required to bear at least a portion of 3 
burden of taxation for the benefit of our 
people, and a small tax should be placed 
on this class of property, and inasmuch 
as the control of the development of elec- 
| trical energy in Idaho at the present time 
amounts to a@ monopoly, such a tax as 
| Suggested cannot be unreasonable. 

The constitution of Idaho touching 
|upon the matters of revenue should be 
broadened to such a degree as to give 
the legislative bodies wider power and 
more authority in the matter of taxing 
the various kinds of property within the 
State, and I respectfully call your atten- 
tion to this matter so that a joint resolu- 
tion may be introduced submitting to 
the people of Idaho the question of 
‘amending the constitution. 
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+ Producer’s Right Immediate Loans Are Planned Hotel Application 


To Set Price for or Farm Credit Corporations Foy Broadcasting 
Resales Debated | Borrowers Who Will Finance Agricultural Companies Are | Station Favored 


Requested by Secretary Hyde to Notify National 
Advisory Committee 


seein | 
Representatives Kelly and} 
Crosser Discuss Merits of 


‘Fair Trade’ Proposal for funds to two classes of people: First, | sists of Mr. Lewis T. Tune of St. Louis, | 
loans direct to farmers for crop purposes, ' Mo.; Mr. B. C. Powell of Little Rock, Ark., | 
and, second, loans to individuals to be, and Gen: B. F. Cheatham of Washing- | 


| used to create or enlarge the capital stock | ton, D. C. 
of credit corporations which can loan} 
money to farmers under the terms of the} 
Federal Intermediate Bank law. | 


Standard Goods | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
lic to buy that particular kind of soap, 
he would be compelled to carry the soap | 
in stock to satisfy his customers. 


“Then, the soapmaker knowing that the \¢ 
storekeeper must have that particular kind | t 
of soap for his customers, would naturally 
say to himself: 
price which the dealer must pay me for 
my soap.’ In this way the soapmaker 
would increase his profit while the store- 
keeper’s profit would become smaller. 

“The retailer would be injured in an- 
other way. We all know of storekeepers 
who, during the present hard times, have 
saved themselves from ruin by selling part 
of their stock of goods for even less than 
cost. If, however, the law had allowed 
producers to fix retail prices, and if re- 
tailers could not have sold goods for less 
than those prices, the merchant in need 
of cash could not have sold part of this 
stock at lower prices to get money to pay 
his creditors. 


“Whether you approve or disapprove of 
chain stores, let me assure you that the 
proposed law to authorize price fixing 
would not interfere with them in fhe| 
least. The interests which demand a law 
to permit price fixing admit that under 
such law the buyers of large quantities of 
goods could lawfully and properly be given 
a price lower than that paid by buyers 
of smaller quantities. Any large chain 
system could buy from a producer quan- 
tities of goods many times larger, and 
therefore at a lower price, than could the 
man with one store. Because it would 
thus pay less, the chain store’s percentage 
of profit would be greater. 

“We have been assured that there will 
always be some goods the retail prices 
of which will not be fixed by producers. 
If necessary to attract more customers, 
the chain store would offer to sell, for) 
less than the usual price, some of these | 
goods, the retail price of which would} 
not be fixed. Then, the customer being 
in the store to buy goods, thus reduced | 
in price, would naturally buy whatever 
he might need of goods on which the 
prices had been fixed. Thus, the chain 
store would do most of the business. 

“To make it lawful for producers to dic- 
tate retail prices which storekeepers 
could not reduce, would greatly increase 
the cost of living, and would put the re- 
tailers in the iron grip of great pro- 
ducers.” 


Mr. Kelly Explains Purpose 


An authorized summary of Mr. Kelly's 
address follows: 

We are to discuss tonight the principle 
contained in a measure sponsored by Sen- | 
ator Capper, of Kansas, in the Senate, and 
by myself in the House—the measure 
widely known as the fair trade bill. 

The purpose of this legislation is to re- 
store the right universally held in the 
United States by independent business 
men prior to 1911. That right is that the 
competing manufacturer of a _ product 
identified by his own name and backed by 
his own guarantee should be able to enter 
into an agreement with the distributors 
of that product as to the uniform price | 
at which it is to be sold. 

Practically every civilized country in the 
world accepts such a right as a matter of 
course. Today in the United States some | 
Federal courts and State courts are up- 
holding that right, while in other juris- 
dictions it is declared invalid. The Su- 
preme Court in 1911, in the Dr. Miles case, 
fuled that such an agreement could not} 
lawiully be made, thus reversing a long 
line of court decisions which had held the | 
opposite. | 

However, at the same time that the 
Supreme Court prevented the little inde- 
pendent manufacturer and his independ- | 
ent distributors from agreeing as to god 
price, it declared that it was legal for| 
great manufacturing corporations, with | 
tremendous financial power, to do exactly | 
that thing. 

Status of Small Producer 

Certainly these producers are vitally in- 
terested in the price at which their prod- 
ucts sell. Their good will and their good 
name depend upon the price and the qual- 
ity. 

What about the little producer who 
must sell his product through the regular 
wholesalers and retailers? At present he 
is helpless to protect himself and his 
dealers from piratical methods. The more 
value he puts into his identified article, 
and the wider the public approval the 
better bargain bait it becomes. 

The price is slashed to less than the 
cost of production by a price-cutter, who 
does not want to sell the article but to 
sell others on which high profits can be 
made. Other retailers must do the same 
or refuse to handle the article at all. 
Many fine products have been destroyed 
by such methods and many splendid man- 
ufacturing companies have been bank- 
rupted. 

The two outstanding features in Amer- 
ican business today are mergers in pro- 
duction and chain stores in distribution. 
There is a reason and that reason is cut- 
throat competition. 

No independent producer can continue 
in business in the face of deliberate and 
widespread slaughtering of a fair price 
for his product. 

Monopoly Claimed 

In the past eight years 300,000 inde- 
pendent merchants have been driven out 
of business through unfair competition. 
There is monopoly in the making. The 
a> chain store systems did one-half of 1 per 

cent in retailing in 1915. In 1920, they 
did 4 per cent of all retailing and in 
1930 they did 22 per cent. At that rate 
of increase the next 10 years will wit- 
ness absolute domination of the great re- 
tailing business by a very few concerns. 

Oh, there are many deluding arguments 
to be brought against this remedy which} 
I advocate. They say it is a price fixing 
bill. The fact is that it is an antiprice 
fixing bill, for it will take out of the 
hands of piratical merchandisers the 
power to fix prices on articles of good} 
name and good will, in which they have 
no interest save that of using them to 
sell other goods. 

The manufacturer and retailer using 
this agreement are cooperating for the} 
purpose of serving and satisfying the 
public. The maker of these identified 
goods will take them back at the full 
price paid, for any reason, rather than 
have the market demoralized as it is at 
present under the jungle system. | 


Legal Questions 


Finally, I contend that the right of an | 
independent manufacturer of an icenti- | 
fied, trade-marked article, to enter into! 
a voluntary agreement with his distrib- 
utors, as to resale price is an inherent 
one, which was wrongfu'ly taken away 
and which should be immediately re- 
stored by legislation, for the promotion 
of the public welfare. 

I contend that such action is in exact | 
harmony with the anti-trust laws which | 
were enacted solely to protect independent 
business men against the unfair practices | 
of great combinations in trade. I contend 
that it is in accord with public policy 
and the traditional American principle 
that initiative and individual opportunity | 
should prevail in business. I contend that 
it will mean lower prices to consumers, 
not only on those “blind” articles which | 
are now used as profit makers, but on the 
Standard articles thcmselves, with the 


t 


a 





hottest kind of fair competition between 
Producers. | 
I contend that the present depression 


& . 


| work animals. 


a n now j |expanded_ to 
. . ean an for | stock and for agricultural rehabilitation. 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


The first enactment carried an appro- 


| Priation of $45,000,000 to be loaned direct 


o farmers for the purpose of buying fer- 
ilizer, seed for planting, and feed for 
These purposes were later 
include feed for all live- 


n all of these cases, the acts require 


|that the loans be made direct to farmers, | 
and in all cases the law requires as mini- | 


} 


mum security a first lien upon the crops | 
to be produced. 


It is not my present purpose to discuss 
hese direct loans to farmers. Suffice it | 


to say that we have already loaned more 
than $10,000,000 under the authority of|t¢ 
the first Sa _ ; ls 
to receive applications for loans for “agri- | §; t , » 
cultural rehabilitation” and that this part fate Committees 
|of the relief legislation is being adminis- 
tered through four regional offices locatcd | 
at Grand Forks, N. D.; St. 
Memphis, Tenn.; and Washington, D. C.,| 
aided by county committees of volunteer 
workers set up in each county 


that we are ready 


Louis, Mo.; | 


in the 


In each State a State committee has | 
Their job is to bring! 


been appointed. 
the contacts and the information close 
to the local communities. They will re- 
ceive and pass upon applications for loans. 


They will advise upon questions involved | 


in the set-up of the local credit corpo- 

rations. They are, for the time, the rep- 

resentatives of the Government advising 

a Government and the local com- 
ity. 


Time forbids more than this bare out- | 


line of the purpose of these loans and 
the organization created to make them. 
I urge any of my hearers who may be 
interested to act as follows: 

First, interest your fellow citizens in 


forming an agricultural credit corpora- 
ion. 


To Furnish Forms 


Second, write to your State advisory 
loan committee signifying your intention 
and asking for the blank forms necessary 
for submitting applications for loans to 
help finance the corporation. Simply ad- 


| 


drought area. 
visory ; : : 1 
or to us here, will bring instructions. 


Loans to Individuals 
For Credit Corporations 


thorizes loans to individuals for the pur- 
pose of creating or expanding agricul- 
tural credit corporations and cattle loan 
companies. 
completely separate organization has been 
created. 
set aside for this purpose and will be 
used if sufficient applications come in. 


or a cattle loan company has the privilege, 
under the law, of making loans to farm- 
ers and of rediscounting these loans at 
a low rate of interest at the Federal In- 
termediate 
counts can run to six or eight times the 
capital of the local corporation. 
|}munities which have been hard hit by 
drought or bank failures can, by borrow- 


|}the asset credits of the community. 


A letter to Seed Loan Ad- 


; dress y e i . 
Committee at your county seat, your request to the State Advisory 


|Loan Committee. If you live in Alabama, 
| address your telegram to Montgomery; in 
Arkansas, to Little Rock; Georgia, At- 
|lanta; Illinois, Springfield; Indiana, Ev- 
ansville; Louisiana, Shreveport; Kentucky, 
Louisville; Maryland, Baltimore; Missis- 
sippi, Jackson; Missouri, St. Louis; Mon- 
tana, Bozeman; North Dakota, Grand 
| Forks; North Carolina, Raleigh; Ohio, Co- 
lumbus; Oklahoma, Chickasha; Oregon, 
| Pendleton; South Carolina, Columbia; 
| Tennessee, Memphis; Texas, Dallas; Vir- 
}ginia, Richmond: Washington, Spokane; 
West Virginia, Charleston. 

It is my desire and the desire of the 
National Advisory Loan Committee and 
of your State committees to see your local 
| agricultural credit corporations in the 
strongest possible hands. They must be 
| administered by responsible men of sound 
| judgment if your community is to bene- 
fit most, now and in the future. On be- 
j|half of your community and the Nation 
;at large, I bespeak the unselfish help of 
substantial business men and farmers in 
| setting up swiftly the financial machin- 
ery for farm rehabilitation. 


The second branch of the legislation au- 


For making these loans, a 


Ten million dollars has been 


A local agricultural credit corporation 


Credit Bank. Such redis- 


Com- 


ing part of the capital from the Govern- 
ment, increase their credit many fold 
through this system. Such local credit | 


|corporations can be made to serve your 


community constructively and perma- 
nently. For this reason, I desire to use 
as much of the $10,000,000 as can safely, 
conservatively and quickly be gotten into 
action. 

This does not mean hot house financ- 
ing, or inflation. It means wheeling into 
action for the good of the ne 
t 
will require good and competent manage- 
ment of the local credit corporation, and 
a sufficient degree of local participation 
in the subscription to the capital stock 
of the corporation to insure continuing 
interest by local people. 

In order to get the widest and the most 
constructive use of these funds I have set 
up a complete new organization to handle 
the loans. That organization is known 
as the Agricultural Credits Division. 

It consists of a national committee lo- 
cated at the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington who will oversee the disburse- 
ment of this money. This committee con- 
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Legislation to Modify 
Baumes Law Drafted! 


Commission and _ Legislative 
Leaders Agree on Bill 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 10. 

Legislation to modify the New York} 
habitual criminal act, commonly known 
as the Baumes law, to permit the proba- 
tion of fourth offenders has been agreed 
upon by leaders of the Legislature and the 
commission headed by Sam A. Lewisohn, 
created by the Legislature to investigate 
prison administration and construction. 

Senator John Knight in orally announc- 
the agreement explained that a bill will be 
introduced, and its passage sought, mak- 
ing fourth offenders eligible to parole after | 
serving 15 years. Under the present law, 
fourth offenders are sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. The bill proposing the 
change would permit a minimum sentence | 
of not less than 15 years with a maximum 
sentence of life imprisonment. 

In a preliminary report, the Commis- 
sion has recommended to the Legislature 
that the fourth offender shall serve as a 
minimum sentence the period fixed as the 
maximum for the crime he has committed. 
A survey has shown that 15 years is the 
average penalty under such circumstances. 

The modification of the law as to fourth 
offenders was recommended by the com- 
mission because of its finding that under 
the Baumes law sentences of increasing 
severity are being imposed, resulting in a 
corresponding increase in prison popula- | 
tion. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 


Mar. 10, 1931 


9:30 a. m.—Senator Shoriridge (Rep.), 
of California, called. Subject of con- 
ferénce not announced. 

10 a. m.—Senator Fess (Rep.), of | 
Ohio, called before leaving for a vaca- | 
tion in Florida. 

10:30 a. m, to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—The Executive Committee 
of the Gridiron Ciub, headed by its 
president, Jay G. Hayden, Washington 
correspondent of the Detroit News, 
called to invite the President to attend 
the club's Spring dinner to be held at 
the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. | 
C., on Apr. 11. | 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Summers | 
(Rep.), of Walla Walla, Wash., called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

2.30 p. m.—The Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, Charles McK. 
Saltzman, called to discuss work of the 
Commission. 

3 p. m.—Ashmun N. Brown, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal, called to thank the 
President for his recent appointment as 
@ member of the Board of Visitors to 
the United States Naval Academy. 

3:30 p. m.—Theodore G. Joslin, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 











For NINETEEN years, 
kept intimate touch with e 
that could be applied to 


has its roots in the so-called “profitless | 
prosperity,” where billions of dollars’ | 
worth of goods were sold at less than| 
the cost of production, which with con- | 
sequent unemployment of worker: and the | 
losses which must be paid by every one, 
including those who thought they were 
profiting from bargain prices. | 

I contend that we must make our choice | 
between fair competition in business and | 
monopoly. 





aici deg hel | 
Chief Examiner of Federal 
Radio Commission Rec-| 
ommends Granting 
New Hampshire Petition 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Establishment of a new broadcasting | 


station at Manchester, N. H., by the Rines | 
Hotel Company, was recommended to the 
Federal Radio Commission Mar. 10 by| 
Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost, who at the} 
same time recommended denial of the ap- 
plication of G. Colby Blackwell, former | 
assistant secretary of the Commission, for 
a new Station at the same location. | 
__In his report on the consolidated hear- | 
ing on the two applications held on Nov. | 
5. Mr. Yost concluded that the Rines Hotel 
Company is financially and _ otherwise} 
qualified to construct and operate its pro- | 
posed 1,000-watt station on the 1,430-kilo- | 
cycle channel with unlimited time “in a 
manner acceptable to the public.” Mr. 
Blackwell, he said, “failed to make an 
affirmative showing of financial ability 
sufficient to construct and operate a sta- 
tion of the character ,proposed.” 


Other Reports Released 

Three other reports of examiners on 
hearings held before them, also were made 
public by the Commission. Chief Exam- 
iner Yost recommended that Station 
WGST, at Atlanta, operated by the Geor- 
gia School of Technology, be 
full time operation on the 890 kilocycle 
channel, with 250 watts night and 500 
watts day, provided recommended action 
is taken on the application of Station 
WMAZ, at Macon, Ga., operated by the 
Macon Junior Chamber of Commerce. In 
another report, Mr. Yost recommended 
that the latter station, now dividing time 
with WGST on the 899 kilocycle channel, 
be granted limited time operation on the | 
cleared channel of 1,180 kilocycles with 500 | 
| watts power. 

In the fourth report, Examiner Elmer 
W. Pratt recommended the application of 
Station KFUL, Galveston, Tex., for re- 
newal of license on the 1,290 kilocycle 
channel with 500 watts power, be granted. 
The application had been set for hear- 
ing because of a question about the own- 
ership of the station, and Mr. Pratt re- 
ported that the station was in substan- 
tial control of Will H. Ford, the appli- 
cant for renewal. 

Inthe same report. Mr. Pratt recom- 
mended that the application of Station 
KTSA, San Antonio, Tex., for full time 


granted | 
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A tank 400 feet in length, a view of which is shown above; is one of 

the test and experimental facilities of the plant of the United States 

Bureau of Standards in the National Capital. 

used for rating water current meters in calibration tests to deter- 
mine their accuracy. 








operation on the 1,290 kilocycle channel it 
shares with KFUL, be denied. 

Mr. Yost, in his report on the New 
Hampshire applications, brought out that 


New Hampshire is without any indigenous | 


radio program service with the exception 
of one local 100 watt station at Laconia. 
The First Radio Zone and the State of 


New Hampshire, he brought out are un- 
der-quota in station assignments. 

The operation of a 500-watt or a 1,000- 
watt station as proposed by the appli- 
cants, would result in serious interference 
to other stations now operating on_ the 
frequency of 1,430 kilocycles, Mr. Yost 
states. He said, however, that the grant- 
ing of the Rines Hotel Company applica- 
tion “would serve public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity.” 


g 
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| Testing Tank at Bureau of Standards | Tourist Cruises 


Lead Increase in 
Seaport Traffic 





‘Passenger Travel in Five 
| General Groups Gained in 
| Volume Last Year, Says 
| Shipping Board 





With the volume of passengers carried 
by tourist cruises showing an increase of 
;about 55 per cent, passenger traffic to 
j}and from American seaports showed a 
|gain of about 2.8 per cent during the 
| fiscal year 1930, the Shipping Board an- 
| nounced Mar. 10. A total of 2,445,601 per- 


sons entered and left the United States 
by water during the fiscal year, recently 
concluded surveys show. The Board’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Passenger traffic to and from ports of 
the United States increased during the 
fiscal year, ended June 30, 1930. This is 
shown in the annual report on water- 
borne passenger traffic issued by the 
United States Shipping Board Bureau of 
Research. The total for the period con- 
sidered was 2,445,601 passengers. as com- 
pared with 2,379,080 during the fiscal year 
1929, an increase of 66,521, or about 2.8 
per cent. Of the total carried during 
1930, 1,279,596 passengers were inbound, 
and 1,165,605 were outbound. These fig- 
ures represent a gain of 13,622 in the 
number arriving, and 52,899 in the num- 
ber departing. 


Five General Groups 


In the report water-borne passenger 
traffic has been divided into five general 
groups, showing the number of passengers 
arriving at or leaving United States ports 
/in vessels operating in regular service 
with foreign countries, in tourist service 
with foreign countries, in regular service 
tablishes an absolute quarantine against | with noncontiguous territories, in tourist 
{the importation of wheat, according to a | Service with noncontiguous territories and 
blegram from Acting Co ercial At- |" intercoastal service. $1 anus 
cablegram n & mmercie | As traffic with the Philippine Islands, 
itache Edwin Keeler, Mexico City, Mar. 7,| Virgin Islands and the Canal Zone is not 
Wheat will only be admitted when in- a om woe coastwise laws - the 

i » atonal . | Unite ates, passenger movements - 
bended for aclewtinic — experimental ver tween continental United States and 
poses, in which case it may be imported | those noncontiguous possessions are in- 
only under special permit from the Min- | cluded in foreign traffic tables. ; 
istry of Agriculture. The express pur-; Passengers carried in regular service 
pose of this law is to protect Mexican between the United States and foreign 

; sete i i ate . countries totaled 2,236,620 persons during 
wheat from such diseases as flag smut, th 91 mt of the 
take all,and other wheat diseases against | 1930, or more than per ce t 
which present fumigation methods have ‘otal movement for that period. Of this 
not proved effective. number, 1,177,163 persons arrived at 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) ! 


United 


ates Bureau of Standards. 


This tank is regularly 


| Mexico Bars Wheat Imports 
A Mexican decree, effective Mar. 7, es- 
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©1931, Liccetr & Myzns Tosacco Co, 


good taste! But good taste is no less desirable in a cigarette. What you taste 





ye you take me shopping with you every day 


The great Paris designer has turned out another creation. A model of 


I've seen Paris Fashions Born 


—says Chesterfield 


39 


—ownerifil 
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in Chesterfield is milder and better sobaccos—nothing else—in a blend and 


“cross-blend” that cannot be copied! Just as there is only one Paris...there is 


only one Chesterfield. 


our Research Department has 
very new development of Science 
the manufacture of cigarettes. 


During this period there has been no development of tested 
| value or importance to the smoker which we have not 
incorporated into the making of Chesterfield cigarettes. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 





They Satisfy 
—that’s Why! 
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Common Cold 


: Is Described as 








Menace to Life 





Public Health Service De- 
clares It to Be Often the 
Forerunner 
Respiratory Diseases 





The common cold causes a greater loss 
of time from factory and schoo}: than any 
ether disease and for that reason the 
parent, the wage earner and the taxpayer 


are forced to carry a large financial bur- | his physiological autograph so to s 


den, according to a statement_issued re- 
cently by the Public Health Service. 

The common cold may cause serious 
Tespiratory diseases such as tuberculosis, 
if they are in a quiescent stage, to flare 
up and be a serious threat to life, it was 
stated. An authorized summary of the 
statement follows in full text: 

Of all the diseases which: afflict hu- 
manity, the common cold is the most 
widespread. No age, sex, or social class 
is exempt. The infant in arms and his 
grandmother may sneeze sitmultaneously; 
capital and labor cough together. Young 

ple, however, seem to have more colds 
Then the old people do. 

The common cold is something more 
than a nuisance; it may be an uncom- 
monly serious matter. In the first place, 
it may be the forerunner of a much more 
serious respiratory disease, such as bron- 
chitis, or pneumonia. The lighting up 
of a tuberculous process may follow a 
cold. It is not to be understood that a 
cold is the cause of tuberculosis. This 
Gisease is caused by the tubercle germ; 
but if the case is quiescent, a severe cold 
may cause it to become active. In view 
ef its possible association with these seri- 
us respiratory. diseases, the common cold 
may actually become a menace to life. 


Expensive Disease 


In the second place, the ‘common cold 
f$ a very expensive disease. In the fac- 


” 


of Serious | 


| professor Simon Newcomb, formerly | American Schools 
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National Bureau Is Advocated | 
For Fingerprint Identification 





|Results Attained by Certain Latin American Countries in| 
Securing Children’s Records Is Cited as Argument 
For Similar System in United States 








By C. C. Bennett 
| Of the Bureau of Identification, Department of War 





|; Samuel L. Clemens, better known as/| cation of the World War veterans for their | 
| Mark Twain, in his story of “Puddinhead | compensation is made and the veterans are 
Wilson,” writes that every human being | indebted to this science for the successful | 
|carries with him from his cradle to his| establishment of their claims for com- | 
grave certain marks upon his fingers| pensation and pension. In the archives | 
of this Bureau there are approximately 
7,000,000 personal identification records of | 
soldiers, representing a collection of mili- 
tary enlistments since 1906. 

Among these millions are found 50,326} 
Smiths, 40,101 Johnsons, 28,902 Browns and 
27,938 Williams, as well as thousands of 
others with similar names, many of whom 
were illiterate and must sign their names 
with a cross mark on various papers 
necessary to their enlistment. Different 
officers wrote their names as they sounded 
which resulted in the soldier's name be- 
ing spelled many ways. Had it not been | 
for their fingerprints taken at the time 
of their enlistment it would have been 
impossible for them to have proved their | 
identity. 

Argentina, regarded by many as a back- | 
ward country, has the fingerprints of her 
18,000,000 population on file in the govern- | 
ment bureau at Buenos Aires. Chile on) 
Jan. 1, 1930, commenced the personal iden- 
| tification system of her citizens. Brazil | 
for the past two years has been finger- | 
printing her children. In the Cuban Re- 
public lectures on personal identification | 


| which do not change their character and 


| by which he can be identified without 
question. These marks are his signature, 
aK; 
this autograph cannot be counterfeited 
nor can he disguise it or hide it away, 
nor can it become illegible by wear and 
| mutations of time. 


This signature is not his na:r, for that 
}can fall out; it is not his face, for age 
|can change that beyond recognition; it is 
not his height, for time will change that 
also. The teeth, skin and even the eye 
change after many years; there seems 
| to be no persistence in the visible parts 
of the body except those minute ridges 
| written in Nature’s own intricate pen- 
|manship ‘upon the finger tips of every 
|member of the human family. 
| The persistency of these ridges is best 
demonstrated on the fingers of Egyptian 
mummies thousands of years old found | 
in various museums. But the most in- 
| teresting thing in connection with this 
|science is the fact that no two _finger- 
| prints have ever been found exactly alike. | 
| Theologians preach and write of the won-/| are held by the faculty of the University | 
| Gerful works of God! And what is more|of Havana, the students of law receive | 
| wonderful than the fact that in the bil-/| their instructions on this science during | 
lions of fingerprints upon the hands of | the first year, while the students of medi- | 
|men and women in this world there are) cine receive the technical training on per- | 
|no two alike. on ooo in their last term, | 

ae " ° ese lectures ing conducted by that} 
Siamese Twins Cited great savant of this science, Prof. Ria-| 
As Example of Law 








mundo de Castro. 


| professor of mathematics and astronomy | 


: : 
tthe Johns Hopkins University, stated | Behind the Latins 








Government Life Saving Stations—Old and New 





tory and in the school more time is lost| pefore the French Academy of Sciences 
from the common cold than from any) that no two fingers would be found ex- 


It seems that our American universities | 
are a step behind the Latin American uni- 





other disease. Industry and education are 
both hard hit, and the cost of time lost 
m work and study is a financial bur- 
len of no small proportions. The parent, 
the wage earner, and the taxpayer are} 
paying the piper. | 
Since the common cold is such a large 
factor in the health of the Nation and| 
Such a waste of the Nation’s time, it is| 
of the utmost importance that its ravages | 
be prevented as far as possible. 
As a first principle in prevention we} 
must recognize the fact that colds are 
infectious and contagious. Much time and 
@ffort have been spent in trying to dis-| 
@over the particular germ responsible for 
the common cold. Occasionally an inves- 
tigator believes that he has isolated the} 
special offender, but the latest work seems 


indicate that the cauSe of this dis-| 
gas: is to be found in a filterable virus, | 
at is, this virus will pass through a 
filter and even a high-powered microscope 
can not detect the offending organism. 
The difficulty of avoiding infection is 
frankly acknowledged. During the cold 
season of the year, colds are very prev- 
alent, and a large number of the patients 
are walking abroad in the land because 
- they will not be kept in by “just a cold.” | 
The innocent bystanders suffer. | 


Says Every One Susceptible 
. It seems that practically every one is 
susceptible to colds. Whenever a case ap- 
ars among us, none of us can be sure 
at he is immune to the disease and 
will escape the infection. There is the 
Possibility, however, that we ,may make 
ourselves less susceptible by measures 
tending to increase our resistance to this 
particular infection. 

Daily exercise in the ‘open air, both 
Winter and Summer, should be on every 
program for keeping fit. The avoidance 
of overheated rooms and the wearing 
of too heavy clothing indoors are other | 
important measures tending to build up 
resistance. The infection of the common 
cold seems prone to attack the overpro- 
‘tected body. Under modern conditions 
of city life, offices are likely to be over- 
heated and schoolrooms too often show) 
an excessive temperature. 

In these circumstances, if our indoor | 
clothing is to heavy or we have remained | 
indoors with wraps on, we are likely to! 





|opening years of the twentieth century 


|the past year shows 25,000 persons miss- 


|from_ distant states who are anxious to 


actly alike in 38 trillion 400 billion persons. 
| or more than 30,000 times the entire pop- 
| ulation of the world. This statement was 
made for the purpose of showing. the | 
practical impossibility of duplication oc- | 
curring. Nature never duplicates. This | 
is most vividly demonstrated in the 
Siamese twins, Daisy and Violet Hilton. 
These twins, unlike ordinary twins, are 
joined together, yet their fingerprints are 
as unlike as those of two strangers. 

So far as written records show the en- 
tire pre-Christian era elapsed before any 
white man ever examined a pair of hu- 
man hands closely enough to observe that 
the bulbs of the finger tips bear mark- | 
ings or patterns worthy of physiological | 
notice. And thus it was not until the 


that the value of the fingerprint system 
of personal identification has become part 
of our social and industrial life. 

The Lost Persons Bureaus’ report for | 


ing, of this number 5,950 being children; 
these include the runaway boys and girls 


see the world and the girls with aspira- 
tions for the stage and pictures. Year | 
after year passes and they are never 
heard from. What becomes of them?| 
There is no way of tracing them, without | 
a positive means of identification. 


Right of Heritage 





| Of Child Preserved 


the public and 
vaccinated and 
Their personal 


Every ehild attending 
private schools must be 
have birth certificates. T I 
records are just as essential, furnishing 
them with indisputable evidence of 
identification in after years in case of 
death, for insurance, because of illiteracy, 
legacy claims and all other matters per- 
taining to identification as well as pre- 
serving to the child his right of heritage 
for all time. 

While it is not generally known, the 
Lost Persons Bureau has established the 
fact that 2,981 wealthy _—— in the 
City of New York have ha personal iden- 
tification records made of their children 
and placed in safe deposit boxes as a 
precaution against kidnapping and legacy 
claims. a 

In a few of the larger cities of the 
United States 987 maternity hospitals 


| to our medical and law students. In many 


versities in the teaching of this science 


of our asylums for the insane there are 


Use of Deceptive Labels on Foods | 


| ciently conducted by the Cuban Republic 


| on account of their mental condition. 


| entifically the insane persons received by 


go out of doors with overwarm bodies,| have adopted the method of footprinting 
sometimes moist with perspiration, and) the infant at the time of birth and fin-| 
the sudden change to the outside cold | gerprinting the mother, thereby preventing 
may produce conditions favorable to the/the accidental exchange of infants, for 
development of a cold. Living and work-| this does occur and such cases fill court 
ing in rooms with a moderate temper-/ records in many cities. 

ature do not lead to the production of} A letter from the president of the Bank- 
such conditions. }ers Supply Company of Chicago, a $1,- 


Any abnormal condition or source of | 
infection in the upper air passages should | 
be corrected, especially if associated with| 
other physical defects. Neither this nor} 
any other measure,. however, is a universal | 
Panacea. All means of making the body, 
strong and resistant are aids in the pre- 
vention of colds. | 

Individual personal hygiene is of the) 
utmost importance. Hygienic habits of! 
living should be formed in early childhood | 
and should not be permitted to lapse in| 
adult life. We can not expect to carry on| 
with success indefinitely without taking 
thought for the health of the body. To | 
resist such infections as the common cold | 
and at the same time to do our job, 
whatever it may be, most efficiently, we 
should have enough rest, enough sleep, | 
enough fresh air and sunshine, enough! 
exercise, and enough food of the right| 
sort. Overwork, lack of rest and sleep, | 
too little fresh air and sunshine, too little! 
or improper food, and overheated rooms | 

ay prove our undoing. Maintain a high | 
State of resistance and avoid people with | 
colds as much as possible if you would 
imcrease your chances of escaping tpis | 
widespread malady. | 








Wyoming Will Ballot 
Qn Prohibition in 1932 


| 


Referendum Measure Is Ap- 
proved; Racing Bill Vetoed | 





State of Wyoming: 
y Cheyenne, Mar. 10. 
* Acting Governor A. M. Clark has signed 
a resolution (H. J. R. 4) adopted by the 
wecently adjourned Legislature, providing | 
for a state-wide referendum on prohibi- 
tion at the general election in 1932. 
* The question to be presented to the elec- 
tors is: “Do you favor repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment?” 
. Upon approving the resolution, Gover- 
mor Clark said: “This State is a unit in 
representative government and I feel that 
the people should be heard under all 
asonable conditions when recommended 
their representatives in the State Legis- 
ture.” 
* Governor Clark vetoed a bill 
Heensing horse racing and legalizing pari- 
mutuel betting. He gave two reasons for 
action, one being that the measure 
would remove much more revenue from 
the State than it would bring in and the 
other that the future welfare of the young 
People of the State demanded the veto. 
- The Acting Governor also vetoed a bill 
(6. 92) which would have created a State 
board of bar examiners. Failure to in- 
clude certain amendments in the enrolled 
t was given as one reason for the un- 
iirerpune action. Governor Clark stated 
at he had received many requests from 
attorneys for a véto, and added that the 
Wyoming Bar Association had not ap- 
proved it. 


(S. 82) 


000,000-dollar concern, and the largest of 
its kind in the world dealing directly with 
banks, states that 7,365 banks are now 
using the fingerprint system for their illit- 
erate depositors, some of whom can neither 
read nor write yet are able to accumulate 
large sums of money. The American 
Bankers Association has gone on record 
as advocating the system as an absolute 
safeguard against forgery. 

The Government can never begin to 
estimate the saving that has been effected 
through its bureaus of identification. In 
that of the Adjutant General's Office of 


| the War Department the positive identifi- | accounts in our banks and insurance com- 








Completion of Inland 
Water Routes Urged 


Minnesota Governor Would De- | 
mand Early Action 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Mar. .10. 


Urging the directors of the Mississippi 
Valley Association to demand the speedy 
completion of the inland waterway proj- 
ects of the Mississippi system, Governor 
Floyd B. Olson has made public here a 
message sent by him to a meeting of the 
association’s directors at Chicago. , 

He stated that the Midwest is entitled | 
to relief “as a matter of right,” and offered | 
to cooperate in “militant action” to secure | 
prompt results. His message follows in 





} Tull text: 


Our landlocked States, which constitute | 
an economic empire, are unable to pro-| 
gress properly because of lack of access to 
the sea. In Minnesota we are militantly | 
endeavoring to bring about the completion | 
of the Mississippi River and St. Lawrence | 
tidewater projects. 


| 
i Finance Plan Lacking | 


You are particularly interested in the 
speedy completion of the inland waterway 
projects of the Mississippi system, already 
adopted by Congress, but delayed in con- 
struction for want of an adequate plan 
of finance. Our condition, now aggravated 
by a nation-wide depression, suggests the 
immediate employment of labor and in- 
dustry in the construction of public and 
reproductive works. 

The Shipstead-Mansfield bill in Con- 
gress provides for such employment and 
construction by the methods that were 
used in building the Panama Canal. Your) 
association can render no greater service 
to the Midwest and to the country than 
to get wholeheartedly and militantly be- 
hind this proposed legislation and de- 
mand its enactment. The Midwest is en-| 
titled to the relief as a matter of right.} 
Rights are not gained by supplication but 
by demand. 

You have an opportunity through mili- 
tant action to favorably affect the very 
destiny of the Midwest. I sincerely hope 
that you will act. The State of Minne- 
sota through its appropriate commission 
and through me as its Governer will) 
second your efforts and lend every assist- 
ance, 


| 








| secured at any identification bureau with- 


patients who do not know their names 
or their family connections. This ques- 
tion has been carefully studied and effi- 


in the following manner: 

On Aug. 30, 1929, a decree was issued 
from the presidential palace in Havana, 
Cuba, relative to the National Hospital 
for the Insane: 

“First, that the Secretary of Health and 
Public Welfare is herewith entrusted with 
the execution of this decree. To reor- 
ganize the Dactyloscopic Office of the hos- 
pital for the insane in Cuba. To establish 
the identity of all newcomers when it 
has not been possible to do so previously 
In- 
asmuch as it is necessary to register sci- 





means of unchangeable characteristics 
eliminating every possibility of mistakes 
and errors and permitting to establish or 
confirm their personal identity at any 
moment. To establish the identity of in- 
sane individuals who have been mis- 
taken for others. 

“The fingerprint cards will contain the 
prints of all 10 fingers classified by the 
Argentine system. The fingerprint cards 
will be printed in red for women and in 
black for men. The archives and regis- 
ters of the Dactyloscopic Office will not 
be kept secret but will be shown to pro- 
fessionals and students in the execution 
of their official duties for special research 
of scientific interest.” ; 

“As an — of personal identification 
and as a physician as well as Secretary 
of Health and Public Welfare,” said Dr. 
M. Fernandez, “this decree is epoch-mak- 
ing in the annals of ‘the scientific prog- 
ress in the Latin American Republic as 
it marks the course of a new technique 
for the management of our afflicted in-| 
sane.” 

Dactyloscopy should penetrate into civil, 
commercial, administrative, and interna- 
tional affairs in urder to offer its benefits 
to civilized society and to all free men. 
Is it not a national tragedy, the burial 
of 40,000 unknown dead each year in the 
United States, poor unfortunates caught 
in the maelstrom of misfortune and 
dragged from the rivers, found in our 
streets and lodging houses—taken to the 
morgue where they lie for days unidenti- 
fied and finally to the Potters’ Field, where 
they are buried at the expense of the city 
in which they are found? There is no 
way of proving who they are without a/ 
positive means of identification. 


Unclaimed Funds 


In Institutions 


On Nov. 21, last, the following article 
appeared in one of our local papers: “The 
War Department is holding $39,400 in 
Liberty Bonds for which it is unable to 
find owners, Maj. Gen. R. L. Carmichael, 
Chief of Finance, revealed in his annual 
report yesterday; every means of locating 
the allottees has been exhausted, reported 
Gen. Carmichael.” The sum of $39,400 
is a small amount compared to the un- 
claimed insurance policies and savings 





pa which these institutions can verify 
y their books, Without doubt friends 
and relatives of many of these unknown | 
dead are the rightful claimants of these | 
savings and policies. With a National 
Personal Identification Bureau in the 
United States like that maintained in 
the Argentine Republic these conditions | 
could not exist. 

Parents never hesitate when it is a 
question of the safety and protection of 
their children. It is therefore advised 
that personal identification records be 
made of them and placed among your! 
valuable papers. These records may be 


out obligation on your part. 

Modern identification through the ab- 
solutely unerring medium of patterns with | 
which nature has ornamented our finger- | 
tips has become no longer a matter of 
guess work but a positive means of es- 
tablishing our identity. 

Dactyloscopy consolidates the social or- 
der in every respect reaching from birth 
to death establishing identity under the | 
most adverse circumstances. 


Government Books 
and Publication 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 


The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Copper and Zine in Cyanidation Sulphide- 
Acid Precipitation—Tech. Paper 494, Bur. of 
Mines, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 15 
cents. 31-26567 

Unemployment, Series of Radio Adresses given 
under auspices of President's Emergency 
Com. for Employment. U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free. 31-26568 

Methods of Seed Production from Sugar Beets 


Overwintered in the Field—Circ, No. 153. 
Feb., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 
cents. Agr. 31-48 


How Can I Get Loan for Seed, Feed and Fer- 
tilizer? Farmers’ Seed Loan Office, U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. Free 

Comercial Standards Monthly—Vol. 7, No. 8, 


Feb., 1931. Bur. of Standards, U. S,. Dept. 
of Commerce. Subscription price, $1 a 
year. (20-26685) 
American Documented Seagoing Merchant 


Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over 
No. 159, Feb, 2, 1931. Bur 
U. S&S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscription 
price, 75 cents a year. (19-26597) 
Crops and Markets—Vol. 8. No. 2, Feb., 1931. 


Serial 
of Navigation, 


service, 1930-1932. 4 v. Chicago, Loose leat | 
service div. of Corp. trust co., 1930. | 
| 31-1174 | 
Commerce clearing house. Wis. tax service, 
1930. . . .. Henry B. Nelson, ed. 1l-v. N. Y¥., 
Loose-leaf service div. of Corp. trust co., 
1930. 31-1176 
Corey, Lewis. House of Morgan; social bi- 
ography of masters of money. 479 p. N. 
Y., G. H. Watt, 1930. 31-1173 


Said to Require Caution by Buyers 


Federal Specialist Describes Practices Sometimes Em- 
ployed to Confuse Purchasers 


Practices sometimes employed by food 
manufacturers to deceive purchasers were 
described in a recent radio address by W. 
R. M. Wharton, chief of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. (The section of his address 
dealing with measuring systems appeared 
in the issue of Mar. 10.) The section deal- 
— deceptive labels follows in full 
text: 

Tricky coined, made-up, names are used 
on food labels and these sometimes are 
grossly misleading. For example, such a| 
name as “Cherola,” when applied to a} 
synthetic artificially colored article, gives 
the idea of a pure cherry juice beverage, 
and the name, “Yolkin,” conveys the im- 
pression that a product, really soya bean 
lecithin, is egg yolks. Do not be misled 
by coined names, but read all the label | 
and see what the product actually is. 


Pictures on Labels 


Sometimes Deceptive 


A trick of labeling food is to employ 
designs which give false impressions. Pic- 
tures of maple camps may lead the con- 
sumer to the conclusion that the product 
is maple sugar when such is not the 
case. Pictures of geographical locations 
may indicate a significance of origin which 
is not a true one. For example, a design 
or map of the Bay of Naples may be used 
on a can of oil and this may be inter- 
preted to indicate the product to be Ital- 
ian olive oil when it is neither olive oil 
nor Italian. 

Likewise, national colors, pictures of 
peasants dressed in native costumes, 
medals, regal crowns, distinctive trees, pic- 
tures of fruit and other designs are used 
to trick the public into a misleading con-| 
ception of the nature and source of prod- 
ucts. abels 
carefully. 

Still another trick of labeling is to give 
outstanding prominence to certain words| 
in explanatory material on labels. For 
example, we may have a product, labeled 
“Pure Vegetable Oil Flavored with Olive 
Oil,” and the word olive may be the most 

rominent word on the label, giving the 
mpression on casual reading that the 
product is olive oil. 

I had on my desk this morning another | 
label of this kind. Here is what the label 
read: “John Doe Coffee Co., Roasters of 
High Grade Coffee, New York.” There 
was nothing else on the label. No name 
of the product. But the word “coffee,” 
in the expression, “Roasters of High Grade 
Coffee,” appeared lg wegen d in the mid- 
dle of the label. This tricky label was 


New Books 


Therefore, my friends, read 












‘List supplied daily by the Library of 


Benedict, Clare, ed. 


Five generations (1785- 


1923), scattered chapters from history of 
Cooper, Pomeroy, Woolsen and Benedict 
families. Iv. Lond., Ellis, 1930. 31-1172 


Bloomfield, Meyer. Finding one’s place in| 
life. (Foundation stones of success, Ed- 
win Markham, ed.-in-chief. vol. vii.) * 322 
p. Chicago, Howard-Severance co., 1930. . 

31-112 


Boyd, W. Pathology of internal diseases, illus, 


888 p., illus. Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1931. 
31-1180 

Carothers, Alva. Stevenson's isles of para-| 
dise. 294 p. San Diego, Calif., J. A. Mal- 
lory, 1930. 31-1169 


Coburn, Alvin F. Factor of infection in rheu- 
matic state. 288 p., illus. Baltimore, Wil-| 
liams & Wilkins co,, 1931, 31-1181 

Commerce clearing house. Inheritance tax | 


Duckett, Eleanor S. Latin writers of 5th cen- 
tury. 271 p. N. Y., H. Holt & co., 1930. 


31-1113 

Evans, Robt. C. T. What I believe. 89 p. 
Chatham, Parrett & Neves, 1930. 31-1111 
Gaffney, Thos. St. J. Breaking silence; Eng- 
land, Ireland, Wilson and war. 358 p. 
N. Y.. H. Liveright, 1930. 31-1170 
Goltra, John N. Health and strength. (Foun- 
dation stones of success, Edwin Markham, 





ed.-in-chief. vol. iv.) 337 p., illus, Chi- 
cago, Howard-Severance co., 1930. 31-1119 
Hall, Clarence “W. Out of depths; life-story 
of Henry F. Milans. 224 p. N. Y., Fleming 
H. Revell co., 1930. 31-1112 | 
Hall, Winfield S. . . . Counsel to parents, by| 
‘ . and Jeanette W. Hall. (Foundation 
stones of success, Edwin Markham, ed.-in- | 
chief. vol. i.) 310 p., illus. Cigicago, How- 
ard-Severance co., 1930. 31-1114 | 
Hoss, May E... . Heroism and service. (Foun- | 
dation stones of success, Edwin Markham, 
ed.-in-chief vol, ix.) 346 p. Chicago, 
Howard-Severance co., 1930. 31-1115 
Le Buffe, Francis P. Anima Christi. (‘Let us 
pray,” ser i.) 30 p. N. Y¥., America press, 
1930 31-1110 | 


Linscott, Hilda B., “Mrs, H. B. Linscott.” .. .« 
Social hour. (Foundation stones of suc- 
cess, Edwin Markham, ed.-in-chief. vol. v.) 

illus. Chicago, Howard-Severance 





U. S. Dept. of Agric. Subscription price. 
60 cents a year. (Agr. 24-113) 


31-1117 | 
One’s self and others. | 


co., 1930 
Morton, Agnes H.... 
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designed to make you believe the product 
— actually composed of cereal, chicory, | 
and coffee—to be pure coffee. Beware of | 
such labels. | 
Another trick of labeling is to add to| 
the name of a product a word which | 
gives an unwarranted significance to the | 
name. The term, “Natural Tomato Sauce,” 
would ordinarily convey the impression 
that the product is not artificially colored. 
Reading the label further we find that 
artificial color is declared. The term, 
“Pineapple Hearts,” means to the care-| 
less label reader a superior kind of canned 
and would ordinariiy not be 
expected to describe pineapple core, but 
pineapple cores they were found to be} 
when we examined a product so labeled. 
There are many statements on labels 
which must be disregarded by consumers 
—statements like “best in the world,” or 
“Kelly’s Finest Quality,” which are just 
trade puffs and do not mean anything. 
Another trick of labeling is to obscure 
the label in wrapping. I have in mind 
a certain kind of coffee which was packed 
in paper bags the necks of which were 
folded in wrapping. In the folding proc- 
ess the label, showing the product to con- | 
tain “Added Roasted Peas,” was entirely | 
obscured. 


Labels May Be 
Obscured in Wrapping 


Some manufacturers endeavor to per- 
suade the consumer that the food prod- 
uct has some special or health-giving | 
medicinal qualities. Neither labeling, ad- | 
vertising, nor anything that any manu- 
facturer may say about his products can 
turn a food into a drug. Please remem- 





|ber this when you see such claims. 


Still another trick of labeling is to put | 
ualities of a product under the 

identical me of label. You may buy the 
article and like it and go back for more. 
The second purchase may contain the 


| lower quality. The grocer must have some 


way of distinguishing, hence the manu- | 
facturer may print one label on a blue 
background and the other on a yellow | 
background, both with the same wording 
and style of labeling. The difference in 
color is the only difference. 

This form of trick labeling is very rare 
indeed, but it has happened—therefore, 
watch the colors on the labels if you get 
a product that suits you. Insist on having | 
the same color of label the next time. 
Still another trick, similar to this, is to 
apply the same brand name to two dif- 
ferent products. For example, a product | 
may be called “Lillian Brand Coffee” and 
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(Foundation stones of success Edwin Mark- 
ham, ed.-in-chief. vol. vi.) 343 p. Chi- 
cago, Howard-Severance co., 1920. 31-1120 
Paul, Geo. P. Nursing in acute infectious 
fevers. 5th ed., rev. 259 p., illus. Phila.. 
W. B. Saunders co., 1930. 31-1178 


Reddy, Anne W. W. Va. revolutionary ances- | 
tors whose services were non-military. 
Comp. by .. ., 1930. Index from manuscript 
public claims of revolutionary war in Va 
State library. 92 p. Wash., D. C., Model 
ptg. co., 1930. 31-1171 

Rice, Ada, comp. . . . Literature and charac- 
ter. (Foundation stones of success, Edwin | 
Markham, ed.-in-chief. vol. vil.) 338 p. 
Chicago, Howard-Severance co., 1930. 

Rorem, Clarence R. Capital investment in 
hospitals; digest from book: ‘“‘Public’s in- 
vestment in hospitals’ pub. by Univ. of 
Chicago press. (Com. on cost of medical 
care. Pub. po. 7.) 44 p. Wash., D. C., 
1930. 31-1182 

Sharpe, Estelle A. Character building, by... 
and Jeanette W. Hall. (Foundation stones 
of success, Edwin Markham, ed.-in-chief. | 


vols. ii-iii.) 2 v. Chicago, Howard-Sever- 
ance co., 1930. 31-1118 
Making of a citizen. (Foundation stones 

of success, Edwin Markham, ed.-in-chief. 
vol. x.) 325 p. Chicago, Howard-Severance 
co., 1930. 31-1116 
Smith, Edwin W. Secret of African. (Long 
lectures, 1927-1928.) 142 p. Lond., Student 


Christian movement press, 1930. 31-1124 | 
Stimson, Philip M. Manual of common con- 
tagious diseases, illus. 351 p. Phila., Lea 
& Febiger, 1931. 31-1179 | 
Usher, Roland G. Story of Pilgrims. 142 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-26386 
Wallis, Wilson D. Culture and progress. 503 
p. N. Y., Whittlesey house, McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1930. 31-1166 
Willoughby, Westel_W. Principles of consti- | 
tutional law of U.S. 2ded. 884 p. N. Y., 
Baker. Voorhis & co., 1930. 31-1175 
Woodruff, Percy G. H. Banking for advanced 
students. 240 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & 
sons, 1930. 31-1177 
Akeley, Chas. E. Shop notes for normal school 
students; woodfinishing, glazing and inte- 
decorating. ; ¥.. one Fitchburg, 
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Mass., State normal school practical arts 
press, 1930. 31-943 | 
Allen, Chas. C. Memories and reflections of 
.. «| loving tribute to my husband. Linnie 
L. Allen, 43 p., illus. Kansas City, Mo.., |} 
1930. 31-942 | 
Anderson, Norman. Complete aviation ground | 
course. 45 p., illus. St. Louis, Metalcraft 
corp., 1930. 31-1252 
Annett, Fred A. Electrical machinery and 
elevators. 106 p., illus. N. Y., Power, 1939. 
31-1249 





|}No Boric Acid.” 


| carefully the significance of all label st 


| under the Food and Drugs Act. 
| and persistent label-reading by purchasers 
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United States Coast Guard. 


The oldest Government life- 
saving station in America is 
contrasted with a modern 
shore plant of the United 
States Coast Guard in the 
photographs. To the [eft is 
reproduced the first station 
of the Federal Life-saving 
Service—since merged with 
the Revenue Cutter Service 
into the Coast Guard—built 
in 1848 at Spermaceti Cove, 
N. J. The development of the 
standard life-saving station 
in 80 years is made appar- 
ent in the photograph above, 
with its radio and aeroplane 
facilities, its nonsinkable, 


self-righting lifeboats and 
other modern equipment. 





Alaska Reports Diphtheria 
Situation ‘Well in Hand’ 


The diphtheria situation is “well in 
hand” at Point Barrow, Alaska, Governor 
George A. Parks declared in a telegram to 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the De-| 
partment of the Interior, Mar. 10. 


He informed the Secretary that 280,000) 
units of antitoxin were delivered Mar. 7) 
by airplane and 200,000 more will go for- 
ward in a few days. Strict quarantine is 
in effect, the Governor explained in the 
telegram which was made public at the 
Department. No deaths were reported.| 


| Three cases have developed at the Point, 


he said. 





this brand of coffee will be extensively ad- 
vertised as pure coffee. 


The concern will put out both a pure 


| coffee and a compound coffee under “Lil- 


lian Brand” with an almost identical label. 
but the compound will be composed of 
coffee and chicory. You will have under- 
stood from the advertising that “Lillian | 
Brand” of coffee is always pure coffee, | 
but if you read labels you may find a 
subsidiary label declaring chicory present. 
Hence, you must read labels. Continue | 
to read labels—form the habit of reading 
all labels over and over again. 

Another trick of labeling is to make a 
statement which implies that a product 


| contains no artificial color or preservative | 


when the product actually does. Such) 
Statements.may read, “Absolutely No Coal | 
Tar Dyes Used,” or “Our Catsup Contains 
Read labels on such | 
products for you may find that they are 
colored with vegetable colors. Or. you 
may find that the product is preserved 
= some other preservative than boric 
acid. 


Actual Capacity | 


May Be Disguised | 


Another trick is to issue a warning, “Be- 
ware of Imitations.” When you see such 
a warning on a label, read carefully to 
see whether the product itself is an imita- 
tion. Manufacturers sometimes make a 
label statement which inferentialiy slan-| 
ders all other brands of the same prod- 
uct—for example, a statement “The Use 


| of Smith’s Candy guarantees you freedom | 
| from talc, fullers earth, or other mineral 


matter” implies that other candies do con- 
tain these ingredients, which is not the 
truth. 

I have given you examples of some of | 
the tricks of labeling foods in order that | 
you may recognize tricky labels. Weigh} 
ate- | 
ments and develop a critical attitude) 
toward labels, such an attitude as will re-| 
quire the label to satisfy you that you are | 
getting what you intend to buy. Now,| 
finally, let me warn you to watch out for 
trick packages—boxes with false bottoms. 
bottles with sunken panels, and overlarge, 
slack-filled packages. These and other | 


| misleading containers may deceive you as | 
| to their real capacity. 


__ Practically all forms of trick labeling are | 
in violation of the Food and Drugs Act 
and literally thousands of prosecutions | 
have been directed against violators who 
practice these forms of deception. For 


| the most part such prosecutions have ef- 


fected corrections, but there are enough 
such practices still in vogue to justify 
you, Mrs. Consumer, to be on your guard. 

Some forms of tricky labeling are not 
actually illegal, although decidedly un-| 
ethical. We cannot correct these forms 
Careful 


may lead manufacturers to correct tricky 
practices. But in fairness I want to em- | 
phasize the fact that tricky labels are the | 
exception rather than the rule. Indeed, 
the great majority of food products are | 
honestly branded. | 

I am trying with all the seriousness and 
emphasis that I can command to convince | 
you of the material advantage in learn- 
ing to read labels. You may become ex- 
pert label readers, if you wish. All you 
have to do is to study th@ read-the-label 
talks. I have talked on practically all 
varieties of food and drug products. These | 
talks have been mimeographed, and copies 
of all of them, including the one on tricky 
food labels, are available free for the 
asking. 

Write to W. R. M. Wharton, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 201} 
Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


wth radto 
when you get 
new tubes 


Even the finest set will not perform 
at its best if its tubes are inferior 
or worn-out. Put in new RCA 
Radiotrons, the radiotubesused by 
200 leading broadcasting stations. 


RCA RADIOTRON CO.,, INC. 
Harrison, N. J. 


(A Radio Corporation of America 
Subsidiary) 


| be increased a hunrred-fold. 








Radio Industry 
To Display New 


Models at Show 


Moderate Priced Television 
Receivers Being Devel- 
oped, According to Com- 
missioner Lafount 


Home television receivers, new types of 
radio tubes designed to afford increased 
fidelity of reproduction, and the Robinson 
“Stenode Radiostat” which, it is claimed, 
eliminates interchannel interference, prob- 


ably will be displayed at the radio trade 
show, at Chicago in June, Federal Radio 
Commissioner Harold A. Lafount stated 


{orally Mar. 10, on the basis of reports 


from the industry, which conducts the 
show annually. 


Despite the experimental restriction on 
television broadcasting, Mr. Lafount said 
several of the manufacturers are con- 
centrating on the development of a mod- 
erately-priced television receiver. De- 
velopment in the visual art is making 
rapid strides, the Commissioner declared, 
and it is predicted by some engaged in 
the experimental work that television will 
be practical within a year. 


New Type of Tube 
The “Pentode,” four-element tube which 


|has been the subject of much discussion 


in the industry, may be displayed by cer- 
tain manufacturers at the show, Mr. La- 
fount asserted. In the past two years, he 
said, claims have been made that this 
tube has been perfected, but it has never 
been introduced in this country. Less 
tubes per set, with vastly improved qual- 
ity, are recited as the advantages of the 
“Pentode.” 


More and more superheterodyne re-' 


|ceivers are being manufactured, Mr. La=- 


fount declared. He emphasized, however, 
that the tuned radio frequency type of 
receiver has by no means becn aban- 
doned, and that production for 1931-32 
models, is going forward in both lines. 

Reports from the industry are to the 
effect that one or two manufacturers may 
introduce sets equipped with the “Stenode 
Rdiostat,” invented by Dr. James Robin- 
son, British scientist. 

With this device it is claimed that ex- 
isting broadcast channels can be increased 
threefold at this time, without interfer- 
ence, and that ultimately all channels can 
With the 
stenode, according to its sponsors, a band 
only 100 cycles wide is needed for broad- 
casting, whereas the band now used is 
10,000 cycles wide (10 kilocycles), Mr. La- 
fount said. 

Stenode receiving sets, he said, even 
without realignment of broadcasting sta- 
tion assignments, would permit “sharp 
tuning” and eliminate interchannel inter- 
ference, if they measure up to the claims 
of their sponsors. Engineering opinion is 


| divided, he said, and there is a tendency 


on the part of most American engincers 
to discount the theory of the inventor. 


Television Situation 


As to television, the Commissioner de- 
clared that difficulties have been en- 
countered in the manufacture of receivers 
because there is no standard process of 
television transmission. Consequently a 
particular type of receiver is adapted only 
for the reception of visual transmissions 
from a particular type of station. In 
other words, he explained, a television 
receiver of today, would not be capable 
of receiving programs of all of the experi- 
mental television stations on the air. 

Regarding superheterodyne sets, Mr. La- 
fount alluded to a statement by Kenneth 
B. Warner, secretary of the American Radio 
Relay League, the organization of radio 
amateurs, warning against indiscriminate 
buying of such types, and calling #ien-@ 
tion to the trouble that may result from 
the purchase of a “superhet” in which 
certain necessary design features may be 
missing. 

“Purchasers of new broadeast receivers,” 
said Mr. Warner, “should realize that the 
mere fact that a receiver is a super- 
heterodyne is no guarantee of even rea- 
sonable satisfaction. Even if it is quite 
excellent as a superheterodyne, it may 
turn out to be the world’s worst broad- 
cast receiver if certain fundamental pre- 
cautions are neglected.” 


German Rye Duty 


The German import duty on rye has, 
been increased from 15 reichsmarks to 
20 reichsmarks per 100 kilos, effective 
Mar. 6, according to a cablegram received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attache H. L. Groves at 
Berlin. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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SECLUSION 
... and graciousness at the St. Regis. 
Adjacent to the best clubs, galleries, 
shops. Internationally cherished cui” 
sine .. . center of smart New York’s 
gaieties. Day by day accommodations 
well within reason. Suites on lease. 
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and black carton 


RCA RADIOTRONS. 
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BEYOND fhe New lrontter 


HE present status of the electrification of 
- rural America will eventually appear as a 
chapter of history similar to that dealing with 
small community electrification about 1910-1912, 
when the founders of the Middle West Utilities 
System determined by experiment that, the 
electrical interconnection of small towns and 
villages could be made commercially success- 
ful. Science and engineering had already made 
it technically possible. 


Because the electrification of American farms 
affords to the electric light and power industry 
one of the greatest opportunities for its own 
expansion, no group of managers and investors 
in America today have a keener interest in the 
prosperity of American agriculture. 

Theirs is no vague philanthropy or philo- 
sophical good will. Electric light and power 
companies, which are extending lines to groups 
of farms, are working to promote the prosperity 
of the farms they serve. 

They are interested primarily in selling cur- 
rent to farmers. But mere extension of lines and 
installation of apparatus on farms is not enough. 
It is necessary that the current used on farms 
shall pay the farmer in money and better living. 
Otherwise rural electrification will fail. It is a 
project too big to be carried out on a mere 
luxury or welfare basis. | 

Because that condition is realized there is 
growing up in America today a great coopera- 


tive movement of electrical companies, farmers 
and agricultural engineers—many of them affil- 
iated with the agricultural colleges. The three 
groups are educating and training each other in 
electrified farming. 

One of the most important results has been 
the development of new types of farm machin- 
ery to do electrically what had to be done before 
either by hand labor or by the wasteful employ- 
ment of engines or animals. While the electric 
industries wish to sell power to farmers, they 
do not want farmers to waste it. 

It has been found possible to reduce the power 
requirements of many farm jobs by extending 
the working time of automatic electrical farm 
machines with great savings to the farmer. 


As the result of suggestion and experiment, 
largely by farmers themselves, machines have 
been developed to perform jobs such as feed 
grinding and silo filling, which require half the 
power used by pre-electric devices and the first 
costs of which are much lower than those of 
older machines. 


Farmers are educating engineers in rural 
electrification and engineers are paying for their 
tuition in improvements and economies. 


* * . * 


Provision of power supply to small communities and to rural 
America on a scale equivalent to the service available in the 
great metropolitan centers is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric com- 
panies furnishing service to more than four thousand communi- 
ties and to more than seventy thousand farms in thirty states. 


The history of empowered agrtculture in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, “HARVESTS AND 


Hicuuines,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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Petition to Cancel |B##/s on Taxation 


Mark ‘Castoria’ 


Held Unjustified 


Damage to Petitioner Found 
Lacking Where Several | 
Concerns Used Basic Fea- 
ture of Brand 


McKesson & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED,, 


v. 

THe CENTAUR COMPANY. 
f Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. | 

Application for cancellation No. 1967 of 
trade mark registration issued Mar. 20, 
1923, No. 165880, fot Vegetable Prepara- 
tion. 

Nims & Verpr (MartTIn T. FisHer of coun- 
sel), for McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; 
Ernest F. WenperotH, Epwarp S. Roc- 
ers (Francis L. BROWNE, DUDLEY 
Browne, and Tuomas L. Meap Jr., of 
counsel), for The Centaur Company. 

Commissione. s Opinion 
Feb. 9, 1931 
Kinnan, First Assistant Commissioner.— 

This case comes on for review, on appeal 

of the petitioner, McKesson & Robbins, 

Incorporated, of the decision of the Ex- 

aminer of Trade Mark Interferences dis- 

missing its petition to cancel Registra- 
tion No. 165880, issued Mar. 20, 1923, un- 
der the Act of Mar. 19, 1920, obtained 
by The Centaur Company, for the mark 

“Castoria” appearing upon a rectangular 

panel, used upon a vegetable prepara- 

tion for assimilating the foods by reg- 
ulating the stomach and bowels of infants 
and children. 

The petitioner does not claim use at any | 
time of the panel in connection with the 
notation, but claims use of the word “Cas- 

toria” alone as early as some time in 1926 

upon a preparation for the same medici- 

nal purpose, but varying or os to 
some of its constituents. This use by pe- 
titioner is not alleged to have been very 
extensive, but petitioner does not cla 

to have sold any considerable quantitiés 
of the goods under the name “Castoria.” 


Wide Use of Word 


In support of the petition it is contended 
that the word “Castoria” constitutes the 
dominant and controlling feature of the 
registered mark; that during the year im- 
mediately preceding the date of the ap- 
plication for the registration this word 
was in wide and extensive commercial use 
by various manufacturers and dealers as 
the name of a preparation simulating to 
some extent that upon which the regis- 
trant used the word and, in consequence, 
the registration was in violation of the 
terms of the statute under which it was 
secured. 

It is further urged on behalf of peti- 
tioner that if the panel and the curve of 
the letters of the word “Castoria’”’ con- 
stitute such material features of the reg- 
istered mark as to distinguish it from the 
word “Castoria” as used by many others 
during the year immediately preceding 
the date of the registrant's application, 
then the registration is invalid under the 
1920 Act and should have been obtained 
under the 1905 Act, accompanied by a 
disclaimer of the déscriptive word “Cas- 
toria.” 

In support of these various contentiens 
the petitioner has submitted evidence 
clearly enough establishing that during 
the year immediately preceding date ol 
registrant’s application, Dec. 29, 1922, a 
dozen or more different commercial or- 
ganizations were making and selling under 
the name “Castoria” a product differing 
somewhat in detail from, but generally a 
the same nature as, the product sola by 
the registrant and upon which it applied 
its mark. 

Indeed the registrant has stipulated that 
some five of these different commercial 
organizations were conducting sales of 
such medicines under this same term or 
name during this period. 

The statute, seccion 1(b) of the Act of 
Mar. 19, 1920, provides tor registration ot 
only such marks as are not registrable 
under the Act of Feb. 20, 1905, and fur- 
ther provides that to obtain registration 
under this 1920 Act the mark must “have 
been in bona fide use for not less than 
one year in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, etc.” 

Exciusive Right Denied i 

The registrant would need to have{ 
quaiinea under this statute in order to 
have peen entitled to the registration 10 
ovtainea. ‘inis Statute aoes not make 1t 
ciear woat is meant by the woras “in 
bona fide use” but upon re:erence to sec- 
tuon z% of the act provision 1s maae ior 
eanceilawion proceeaings and the statute 
tnere states that— 

“air it appears after a hearing betore 
the examuicr that tne registrant was nov 
entitied to tne exclusive use 01 the inarKk 
at or since tne aate of nis application 
lor registration tnereoi * * ue Com- 
mussiouer saali cancei the registration.” 

at 1s eviaent enougn that tne bona tide 
use mentioned im scctign 1 (b) must be 
oi tae cnaracter 0: use specitned in sec- 
tion 2 vecause this latte: section states 
tnat if tne appeilant “was not enwtied 
to tne exciusive use of tae mark,” 10 will 
be canceilea. ‘[ne- petitioner seis tortn, 
as both tne testamoay supmittea on its 
behaii and as stipuiated by registrant 
luuy esiabiisnes, tnat the registrant aid 
not have exciusive use oi the wora “Cas- 
toria’ alone without the panel during this 
year preceding tne filing of the applica- | 
tion, und since this wora was wideiy used 
by others during this period ana no ob- 
jection nor inaeed any right to object| 
Was asserted by tne registrant, it there- 
lore can not ve heid WwW have been “en- 
titled to exciusive use.” As has peen be- 
lore noted, petitioner contends tne word 
“Castoria” constitutes sudstantially the | 
marx 01 the registrant and that the panel 
upon whicn tue word appears Is suv in- 
cunspicuous ana so incidental that it may 
be uisregardea. | 

Long Period of Use 

Ine record shows the registrant has 
uscu the mark as registereu by it lor 
Nearly nali a ceniury and that it sought 
to en.ovce its exciusive rights to its mark 
as carly as 1896, wnen 1 alled its suit mn 
tae case of Centaur Co. v. Heinsiurter 
et al. in that case, finally decidea Jan. 
1898, by the Uircult Court of Appeais, sth 
Cir., 6¢ F. ¥55, 10 was held that tne piain- 
tift there, registrant here, had no exclu- 
sive right to tne word “Castoria” because 
sucn name had, become public property 
on the expiration of the patent to Piwher 
about 1880, the decision being based upon 
@ noiding in tne case of the Singer Mig. | 
Co. Vv. uvune Mig. Co., lod U.S. lug. at is 
evident i1r0m tne date oi this aecided case, 
the registrant here could not qualiiy ior 
regiscration unaer tne 10-year ciauce oO | 
the 190. Act since meiniurter was using | 
and by the decree was permitted to con- | 
tinue to use tnis same wora “Castoria” | 
upon simiiar goods. , 

Without pursuing further the question | 
of the right of the registrant to its reg- | 
istration obtained unaer the conditions 
tnat it was granted and without deciding | 
whether the curve of the letters and the 
panel constitute material and distinguisn- 
ing leatures of the mark as used by the 
registrant, it 1s believed this case snould 
be and it will be disposed of upon the 
ground that petitioner is not damaged! 
by such registration. The jong period 
tne registraut has been using we marx 











as snown 1n its regiswauon, the large 
amounts spent in advertising, the very 
extensive sales of its goods under tne 


mark incline to the view tnat the peti- 
tioner, who begau use of the mark only 
in 1928 and has used it to a very hmuiuted 
extent, is not damaged by the registra- 
tion over the damage which it must suf- 
fer by reason of the registrant's prior and 
extensive use. In reaching this conclu- 
sion, the holding of the District Court 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania 
in the casé of Centaur v. Génesh, 33 F. 
oo 985, has been taken into considera- 
on. 


The registrant has urged in its brief 


| tion interferes with no right of petitioner, 


In Montana Signed! Los Angeles Ordinance Depriving Oil 
Lessees of Drilling Rights Sustained 


Regulation Changing Municipal Policy as to Area in Vicin- 
ity of Residential Developments Considered Constitutional 
Despite Large Expenditure on Project 





Study of Present System Em- 
ployed Is Given Approval 
Of Legislature 





State of Montana: | 
Helena, Mar, 10. | 

The following bills relating to taxation | 
were passed by the Montana Legislature | 
which adjourned Mar. 6 and have been 
signed by the Governor: 

. J. R. 2. Petitioning Congress to pass 
the Selvig bill aS for a tax on the 
manufacture of flour create a fund 
for the relief of wheat growers. H. 123. 
Changing classification of agricultural 
products for property tax purposes. 

H. 296. Providing for determination by 
State Board of Equalization of the coal 
dealers’ license tax; providing penalty and 
interest for failure to make report and 
pay the taxes due, and for action at law) 
to collect delinquent taxes. H. 305. Re- 
lating to the taxation of the property of 
freight line companies. 


Tax Bills Passed 

The following tax bills were passed by 
both houses: 

H. 73, S. 6. Providing for a commission 
of five members to examine the present 
system of taxation now in force in Mon- 
tana. Board to examine question of con- 
solidating boards and departments in the 
State, county and munic Se. 
Report to be made to the 1933 Legisla-| 
ture. H. 347. Prescribing method of ob-| 
taining gasoline tax refunds. 

The following bills were among those) 
which failed to pass: 

H. 116. Referendum on State income 
tax. H. 120. Amending gasoline tax law 
in regard to exemptions. H. Im- 





posing license tax on hydroelectric power | 
plants. H. 383. Imposing a license tax on! 
chain stores. H. 386. Imposing a license | 
tax upon telephone instruments. H. 432. | 
New corporate income tax. 








} 
that: “* * * the panel is not unnotice-' 
able in the mark as registered as it ap- | 
pears in the certificate. Furthermore, the 
testimony is that the panel is not only | 
noticed but is relied upon as the dis-| 
tinguishing mark of appellee’s  prod-| 
wey. * *-* | 

“There is not one word of evidence in| 
this record upon which any legal injury 
to the petitioner can be predicated. There 
is nothing to show any overt act against | 
the petitioner or that its use of the word | 
“Castoria” has been interfered with or | 
threatened. That the registration at- 
tacked has never been used to petitioner's 
detriment is an admitted fact.” 

The brief further notes that “Since the 
registration gives no special right to the} 
registrant, it does not lessen any rights 
which petitioner may have. Injury is in- 
terference with a right. As the registra- 


petitioner is not injured, and not being 
injured has no standing in this case.” 
For the reasons above noted, the de- 
cision of the Examiner of Trade Mark 
Interferences holding that the petitioner 
has not shown damage and, in conse- 
quence, dismissing the tition is af- 
firmed, and his recommendation that the 
registration be not cancelled is approved,.' 








San Francisco, Calif. 


Mars_texEAD LAND COMPANY AND STANDARD 
Om CoMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


v. 
City or Los ANGELES. 
Circuit Court of ye Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6104. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 

uthern District of California. 

Oscar Law_Ler and James E. Decnan for 
appellant Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; M. F. MrTcHELL and Marvin Os- 
surn for a Marblehead Land 
Co.; Erwin P. Werner, City Attorney, 
and FReperRIcK VON SCHRADER, Assistant 
City Attorney, for appellee. 

Before Rupkin' and Wisur, Circuit 
Judges, and SawrTeE te, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 16, 1931 
Wiser, Circuit Judge.—Appellants filed 
a bill in equity to enjoin the appellee from 
enforcing a zoning ordinance by the terms 
of which the oil-well drilling operations 
of the appellants were declared illegal in 
the zone wherein the land owned by the 


| appellants, Marblehead Land Company, is 


located. This land is leased by the ap- 
pellant, Standard Oil Company of Califor- 


nia, under a lease which provides for the} 


sinking of oil wells upon said property, 
and, if oil is found thereon, provides for 
the production of oil therefrom. 
Appellants concede that since the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in Euclid v. 
Ambler Realty Co., 272 U. S. 365, the 
appellee city has power to enact a zoning 
ordinance. The right of the City of Los 
Angeles so to do was recognized and up- 
held by the Supreme Court in Zahn v. 
Board of Public Works, 274 U. S. 325. 


Order Claimed Unreasonable 


Exercise of Police Power 


Appellants, however, contend that the 
situation as disclosed by the evidence 
shows that the attempted exercise of po- 
lice power in the given instance is so 
unreasonable and arbitrary an exercise of 
that power that the ordinance should be 
declared void by the court as an infringe- 
ment upon the constitutional rights of the 


| appellants in that their property is thus 


taken from them without due process of 
law. In support of their claim that the 
ordinance is unreasonable appellants rely 
upon certain uncontroverted facts: 


Appellants’ land lies about seven miles; 


distant from the heart of the City of Los | griller and that fire can 


Angeles, at Seventh ana Broadway. Ap- 
pellant Marblehead Land Company's | 
erty contains about 291 acres and the 
Standard Oil Company lease covers ap- 
proximately 396 acres, including the land 
of the Marblehead Land Company. This 
land has heretofore been used for farm- 
ing Operations. but it is now believed has 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Attachment—Bond—Deposit of money in 
check— 


lieu of bond—Sufficiency of deposit of 


A deposit of a check in lieu of the written undertaking for the protection of 
defendants in an attachment proceeding was insufficient to sustain the attachment 
under a statute providing for the deposit of ‘a sum of money” in lieu of the under- 
taking; the defect was jurisdictional and was not cured by the deposit of the check 
and the collection of the amount thereof. 

McDaniel v. Patterson; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13078, Feb. 26, 1932 





Courts—Federal courts—Surisdiction—Writ of prohibition—Failure to show lower 


court clearly without jurisdiction—Remedy by appe: 


Where a district court denied the motion of a holding company to set aside 
service of process on the ground that it was not transacting business in the district 
in which it was served, on a finding of fact that the holding company and its two 
subsidiary companies had ignored legal forms and distinctions and had treated the 
activities of each company as a part of one business, which maintained an estab- 
lished place of business in the district, the holding company was not entitled, in 


the circuit court of agpees. to a writ of 
from exercising jurisd 


the evidence on which the district court 


prohibition restraining the district court 


ction Over it on the ground that it had not been transacting 
business in the district at the time of the service of 


rocess, in the absence of 


made its finding, since the absence of 


jurisdiction did not clearly appear, but was at most doubtful, in view of the [- 
site conclusions which the court and counsel for the holding company had reached 
from the same evidence, and since the holding company had an adequate remedy 


by appeal. , 
In re Eastman Kodak Co., etc.; C. C. A. 


3, No. 4551, Feb. 16, 1931. 





Criminal law—Venue—Change of venue—Prosecution of bank’s president— 

The refusal to transfer the place of trial of a bank president for receiving de- 
posits with knowledge of the bank’s insolvency to another county was not an abuse 
of judicial discretion, although the bank was the pine financial institution in 


the county with 700 or 800 de 
1,200 persons eligible for jury 


itors therein, an 
uty in the county. 


there were only from 1,000 to 


Commonwealth of Kentucky v. Hargis; Ky. Ct. Appls., Feb. 25, 1931. 


Surety bonds—Official bond of clerk of circuit court—Default in payment of funds 
not collected in performance of duties—Liability of surety— 

The surety on the official bond of a Kentucky Circuit Court clerk, conditioned on 
the discharge of the duties of his office, was not liable to a sheriff for funds collected 
by the clerk for the sheriff, where it was the duty of the sheriff and not the clerk 
to collect the funds and the payments had been made to the clerk as a matter of 
convenience and practice, since the default of the clerk in failing to turn over the 
funds to the sheriff was not a default in the performance of an official duty. 

Davis v, National Surety Company of New York; Ky. Ct. Appls., Feb. 12, 1931. 





Summar, 


of opinions 
heading o 


“Index and 


Index and 


ublished in full tert in this issue appears under the 
ummary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Summary 


Federal and State Court Decisions 





Summary of Opinions Published 


In Full Texti 


n This Issue 





Zoning—Ordinances—Validity—Due process of law—Prohibition of oil-well drilling 


operations— : 
A Los Angeles zoning ordinanoe prohib' 


iting oil-well drilling operations on land 


which was valuable for residential purposes and was in the vicinity of highly de- 
veloped residential subdivisions and was in the line of development of residential 
districts, but which, prior to the adoption of the ordinance, had been excluded from 
the residence district so as to permit the drilling for oil, did not deprive owners of 
oil leases, who had expended $136,000 in preliminary work upon their project of oil 


development prior to the adoption of the ordinance, of property without due 
of law, in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, on the theory that the o 


rocess 
inance 


destroyed the value of the property as oil land and prevented the development. of 
the inherent potentialities of the land, but was a valid exercise of the po power, 
1 


both on the theory that the city had the right to protect the owners o 


adjacent districts from obnoxious fumes 
from a fire hazard, and also on the theory 


and in the 
and odors and to protect their property 
that the city in the exercise of the police 


pore. could regulate the future growth and development of the city.—Marblehead 


and Co. et al. v. City of Los Angeles. 


Trade 


Trade marks—Statutes—Act of Mar. 19, 
extent of use— 


(C, C. A. 9.)—6 U, 8. Daily, 82, Mar. 11, 1931. 


Marks 


1920—Acquisition of marks—Nature and 


In Section 1(b) of the Act of Mar. 19, 1920, the term “bona fide” means “exclusive 
use” one year to entitle to registration.—_McKesson & Robbins, Inc., vy, Centaur Co. 
(Comr. Pats.) —6 U. S. Daily, 82, Mar. 11, 1931. 


—_——- 


Trade marks—Cancellation—Damage— 


Where mark registered in 1923 under Act of Mar. 19, 1920, is panel containing 
“Castoria,” name of article of patent which expired in 1885, of which registrant has 


neither exclusive use nor exclusive right, and 


dozen or more others were using 


“Castorfa” during the year prior to the registration, and petitioner for cancellation 
had used “Castoria” during 1928, petitioner is not damaged by the registration 
over the damage which it must suffer by reason of registrant's prior and extensive 
use, and petition for cancellation therefore dismissed on ground that petitioner has 


not shown damage.—McKesson & Robbins, Inc., v. Centaur Co. 


6 U.S. Daily, 82, Mar. 11, 1931. 


«Comr. Pats.) — 


Index and Digest 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Syllabi are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library-Index 
and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





inventoricn— Adjustment of errors—Evidence— 


Evidence considered and held that petit’ 
that its original inventory was overstated 
at the time it was made, and that the 
amended inventory.—Louisville 
U. 8. Daily, 82, Mar. 11, 1931. 


ioner’s contention should not be sustained 
for lack of information of market values 
Commissioner should have goneptes an 

Co. v. Commissioner, (C. C. A. 6.)—6 








possibilities -as oil land. An oil derrick 
has been erected thereon for the purpose 
of determining and developing its possi- 
bilities as oil land. 

Several tracts of land’ in which the 
streets have been improved and upon 
which expensive residences have been and 
are being developed are in the vicinity of 
appellants’ land. Three golf courses abut 
on the land. The nearest dwelling house 
on one of the tracts of land to the drill- 
ing rig erected upon appellants’ land is 
1,100 feet. Appellants’ land for residence 
purposes is worth about $10,000 per acre. 
If oil is discovered thereon the value of | 
the oil produced therefrom, according to 
the opinion of experts based upon oil- 
producing lands upon the same or similar 
geological structures would be many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The Standard Oil Company paid the 
Marblehead Land Company $65,000 in cash 
for said oil lease, and in addition thereto 
has made expenditures in connection with 
the proeeaee drilling operations aggregat- | 
ing in all $136,000. e lease was obtained | 
and the operations begun after the enact- 
ment of an ordinance which will herein- 
| after be referred to, excluding a portion of 
| the appellants’ lands from the residential 
district or zone. 


Evidence as to Effect on 
Property of Drilling 


boy the trial evidence was adduced as 
to the effect upon property in the neigh- 
borhood of the proposed drilling opera- 
tions. This evidence consisted of photo- 
graphs showing the condition of aaa 

ing 





lants’ property and of the surroun 

areas devoted to residence purposes, the 
character of buildings erected thereon, and 
the effect upon the value of the property 
subdivided for residence purposes, of the 
proposed drilling operations; and in addi-! 
tion certain evidence was offered to show 
the extent of the fire hazard resulting 
from such operations and the effect 
of releasing natural gases which was rea- 
sonably to be anticipated from successful 
drilling operations. On the question 
of fire hazard one of the appellants’ wit- 
= R. H. Morrison, testified as fol- 

Ws: 

“e * © that there is a slight fire 
hazard in putting down a test well, but 
such hazard results from lack of fore- 
sight and carelessness on the part of the 
be prevented 
by keeping the hole full of rotary mud 
and weighting the mud by chemical com- 
pounds, such as barytes, which prevents 
the escape of gas and prevents the igni- 
tion by sparks resulting from friction of 
the rotary, and also exercising the pre- 
caution of moving the boiler back from 
the well when nearing completion of the 








hole to prevent the ignition of a small 
amount of gas which mey escape; that 
there is practically no danger from igni- 
tion resulting from the use of electricity 
about a derrick; that the Oil Company 
has had no fire around a derrick in the 
last two or three years.” 

The witness, L. Z. Johnson, called by 
the appellee, testified: 

“s * * that danger of fire occurs in 
bringing in new wells, from fire under 
the boilers or high gas pressure in the 
well and friction of the rock running 
through the casing causing sparks; that 
if the well should run wild, it would re- 
sult in the destruction of the property, 
and that this does occur; that in drill- 
ing a given area of approximately five 
acres, one well to three acres would be 
sufficient; that considerable noise results 
from drilling test wells, and from the 
steam lowering and lifting tools; that it 
is customary to drill day and night, and 
that oil fumes result. from such activities 
but that the fumes can be shut off by the 
operators if they are prepared for it; 
that dust results from the trucks run- 
ning back and forth to the well, and that 
it is customary in drilling near dwellings 
to oil such roads and that oil considera- 
bly prevents the raising of dust.” 


Court’s Findings 
Of Fact Presented 


The court made findings of fact upon 
the issues and with reference to the ef- 
fect of drilling operations upon the sur- 





rounding property found the facts to be 
as follows: ‘ 

“e * * that the said rty of 
plaintiffs is already partially surrounded 


by residential developments, including 
some very high class and expensive resi- 
dences located within the tracts or sub- 
divisions nearby which have been highly 
improved with streets, curbs, sidewalks, 
lights and other utilities; that neither 
plaintiffs’ said property nor any of the 
immediately adjacent property is of an 
industrial character, nor devoted to such 
uses; that it is problematical whether 
or not there is any oil, gas or other hy- 
drocarbon substances located beneath the 
surface of plaintiffs’ property in commer- 
cially paying quantities; that no oil, gas 
or hydrocarbon wells have ever been de- 
veloped, operated or maintained on plain- 
tiffs’ said prenerty. 

“That the operation or maintenance 
of oil wells on plaintiffs’ said property or 
the drilling for or prospecting for oil 
on said property would cause the atmos- 
phere in the said district surrounding 
| plaintiffs’ said property to become con- 
|taminated and polluted with obnoxious 
|fumes and odors; that these obnoxious 
odors would cause serious discomfort, 
| damage and inconvenience to the owners 
of the property surrounding plaintiffs’ 
said property and would make living con- 
ditions on said properties less desirable 
and would cause the value of the said 
surrounding property to greatly depreci- 
ate; that the maintenance or operation of 
oil wells on plaintiffs’ said provests or 
the drilling: or prospecting fer oil, gas 
or other hydrocarbons on said perty 
would produce noises which would: be ob- 
noxious to persons owning property near 
to or surrounding plaintiffs’ said property 
in that the said noises would make living 
conditions on such surrounding or nearby 
property to be much less desirable and 
would greatly reduce the value of the said 
surrounding property; 

“That the drilling for oil, gas or other 
hydrocarbon substances on plaintiffs’ said 
property or the maintenance of oil wells 
and the operation of the same on plain- 
tiffs’ said property would create a fire 


hazard which would be imminent at all) 


times during the operation, maintenance 
or drilling of the said wells for the pur- 
of extracting oils, gas or other hy, 
grocarbon substances, in that there would 
be great danger of such oil wells catchin 
en fire during such drilling operation an 
that such imminent -fire hazard would 
cause the property surrounding, nearby 
or adjacent to plaintiff's said property to 
become less desirable for residential pur- 
poses and would greatly depreciate the 
value of the said surrounding or adjacent 
| property; that the operation or mainte- 
| nance of oil wells on the plaintiffs’ said 
property or the drilling of said oil wells 
on plaintiff's said property .wquid, con- 
| stitute a nuisance and is not an enter- 
| prise or pursuit, suitable to be carried 
on on the plaintiffs’ said property. 
| “That the plaintiffs’ sai 


| thereto ing , 
| and beautiful inclines and declines which 
greatly add to the residential character 
of the plaintiffs’ saic property and the 
surrounding property, and cause the same 
to be extremely suitable and adaptable 
for residential purposes and landscaping 
in connection therewith; that the loca- 
tion of oil derricks and oil tanks in the 
center of such a district would cause 





: property and} 
| the property surrounding and adjacent | 
s rolling and contains attractive | 


the attractive appearance of the said 
property to be destroyed and would cause 
the whole of the surrounding territory 
to become unsightly and ugly in appear- 
ance; that it is impossible to drill for oil 
and to operate oil wells on plaintiffs’ said 
property or to extract oils, gas or other hy- 
drocarbon substances from plaintiffs’ said 
property without using in connection 
therewith tall and unsightly oil derricks 
and without using in connection there- 
with power other than animal power; that 
the power necessary to be used in con- 
nection with all of these drilling opera- 
tions or the maintenance of the wells’ for 
the purposes hereinabove set forth would 
require apparatus for the generation of 
such power and that the amount of power 
to be generated by each of such apparatus 
for the drilling of any oil well or wells 
for the purpose of extracting gases, oil 
or hydrocarbon substances would 
greater than five horsepower.” 


Oil Bearing Quality 
Of Land Presumed 


Appellants also introduced experts to 
sustain their contention that their land 
was oil-bearing land. The defendants 
i\troduced evidence of experts tending to 
show that it was not oil land and in 
that connection showed that three oil 
wells had been drilled in that neighbor- 
hood to a depth of over 4,000. feet each 
without striking oil. The ease, however, 
must be disposed of on the theory that 
appellants’ land is oil bearing land and 
that the ordinance preventing the appel- 
lants from drilling operations thereon 
has in effect destroyed the value of said 
property as oil land. 

Assuming for the moment that the 
facts are correctly determined by the trial 
court, the right of the appellee city to 
pom the ordinance in question fieed not 

confined to the more recently developed 
phase of police power involved in zoning 
ordinances which undertake in a meas- 


ure to direct the future growth of the} 


city, but may also be predicated upon the 


ower of the city to protect its inhabitants tift 


rom fire hazard and from noxious gases, 
that is to say, the power exercised by 
the city authorities in enacting the ordi- 
nance may be based upon that branch of 
the police power which deals with the 
public safety. 

It can not be doubted under the au- 
thorities that if there is a menace to the 
health and property of its citizens from 
the proposed drilling operations, that un- 


der the police power as long established | 
and exercised, the ordinance would be a! 


valid exercise of such 
eases cited in Mason 
v. Gammage, 38 F. (2d) 950, 956.) 

The second branch of the police power 
upon which the ordinance in question 
may be based, is that more recently de- 
veloped phase of the police power which 
in the interests of the general welfare 
permits a city to so limit the class of 
structures which can be erected and the 
kind of business which can be maintained 


aw power. (See 
ic 


within various areas or zones as to reg- | 


ulate and contre! the future growth and 
development of the city. 

The zoning ordinance as such looks 
largely to the future development of the 
city rather than to a protection of a pre- 
existing status. With reference to the 
power of the City Council of Los Angeles 
to enact a zoning ordinance there would 
seem to be little doubt that in the in- 
terests of such future growth of the city 
and in order to regulate that growth it 
is competent for city authorities to de- 
termine that vacant land may bé in- 
cluded in a residence district and when 
so included that structures other than 
those authorized by the ordinance can not 
be erected thereon even though the 
owner so desires and the erection of such 
structures or the maintenance of a for- 
bidden, but otherwise legal business 
therein, might be more profitable to the 
owner than the use of such property for 
residence purposes. 

This was established by the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Zahn v. Board 
of Public Works, supra, sustaining the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State of California in 195 Cal. 497, citin 
Miller v. Board of Public Works, 195 Cal 
477. It appears from the opinion in these 
cases and from  the_ record’ the 
land, owned by .the appellant and 
in ‘the neighborhood ereof was 
vacant at the time of the enact- 
ment of the zoning ordinance which lim- 
ited the class of buildings which could 
be erected thereon. . 

It was claimed by the appellants in 
that case that their land adjoined Wil- 
shire Boulevard, “a main artery of travel 
through and beyond the city, and that 
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Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 


United States 


Mar. 10, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. 
Justice Roberts. 

Frederick Edward Westbrook Darrow of 
Saugerties, N. Y; W. H. Brown of Musko- 
gee, Okla.: Vinton Emory Bradford of 
Chicago, Ill.; and A. L. Hull of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., were admitted to practice. 

No. 306. Guy Spurrier et al., appellants, v. 
Mitchell Irrigation District. Passed until Apr. 
13 next per stipulation of counsel. 

' No. 19, Original. The State of Arizona, com- 
plainant, v. The State of’ California, The 
State of Nevada, The State of Utah, The State 


Right to Reduce” 
Tax by Changing 
Inventory Denied 


Claim of Overstatement in 
First Report Based on 
Lack of Information asto 
Values Rejected 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The taxpayer’s on- 


of New Mexico, The State of Colorado, The| tention that its original inventory vas 
State of Wyoming, and Ray Lyman Wilbur, | overstated for lack of information camot 
Secretary of the a. a = = be sustained, the Circuit Court of {pe 
several motions to dismiss continued by Mr.| peals for the Sixth Circuit held in hi 
James A. Greenwood for defendant, The State | = If the Gaalenintiaene accepted & 


of Wyoming, in support of its motion; by} j - J 
Mr. Dean G. Acheson and Mr. Clifton Math- | “8ures shown by an amended invent, / 


ews for the complainant, State of Arizona, | ‘he amount of tax would be reduced, the ’ 

in opposition thereto, and concluded by Mr. | OPinion explained. 

Solicitor General Thacher for the defendant, 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Inte- | 

rior, = support of his motion. s 
No. 193. Missourt Pacific Railroad Company,| Commis 

appellant, v. Hal Norwood, Attorney General | Circuit Sears at is ee ee 

of the State of Arkansas, etc., et al. Argu- | ah etree 

ment commenced by Mr. Edward J. White for | No, 5666 





~~ 
LOUISVILLE CooPERAGE COMPANY 
v 


Cemetery Assn. | 


R. Richberg for the appellees. 

Adjourned until Mar. 11 at 12 o'clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 193, 218, 129, 141 (142, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 


be | 153; and 154), 199, 202 (and 203), 235, 239° (240. 
241, and 242), 252, and 261. 










| 
| 
| 
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Proceedings of the 
Court of Claims of the 
United States 


' 





March 10, 1931 


Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
and Hons. William R. Green, 


Present: 
Justice; 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas 8. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 


Cases argued and submitted: F-368, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Ry. Co., by Mr. Thos. P. 
Littlepage for plaintiff and Mr. L. R. Mehlinger 
for defendant; H-133, National Fire Insur- 
|} ance Co., by Mr. Guy Patten for plaintiff and 
Mr. Edw. H. Horton for defendant; J-119, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Inc. Co., by Mr. 
Guy Patten for plaintiff and Mr. Edw. H. 
Horton for defendant; K-362, Elias R. Beadle, 
| by Mr. R. B. Gillespie and Mr. Jno. W. Price 
for plaintiff and Hon. Chas. B. Rugg for de- 
fendant; L-224, The Women's University Club 
of the City of New York, by Mr. A. G. Gartner 
for plaintiff and Hon. Chas. B. Rugg for plain- 


Calendar for Mar. 11, 1931: K-502, Ernest 
P. Wand, et al.; K-53, International Harvester 

: Of America; H-454, Frost Gear & Forge 
Cé.; D-550, Southern Pacifie Co.; D-335, Geo. 
| W. Ratchiffe Jr. 








| Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





Mar. 10, 1931 


Present: Présiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
}rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Patents 


Solon J. Boughton, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
John J. Riley, Washington, D. C.. were ad- 
mitted to practice. 
| No. 2661. Stevens A. Bennett v. James E. 
Fitzgerald. Cans or containers. Argued by 
|Mr. Glenn 8S. Noble for appellant, and by 
Mr. Solon J. Boughton for appellee. 

No. 2663. Ex parte Oliver 
Method of making relieved taps. Argued by 
Mr. W. E. Wiiliams for appellant. and by Mr. 
| Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2688. Ex parte Adelbert E. Bronson. 
Improvement in air stem for use with mani- 
fold air connections. Argued by Mr. W. E. 
Williams for appellant. and by Mr. Howard 
S. Miller for the Patent Office. 





sehiegl. Improvements in composite motion 
pictures. Argued by Mr. Rodger D. Gess- 
ford for appellant, and submitted on brief 
by appellee. 


llllaaaaaa=s=SSa eee 


the operator of the underlying coal and 
is distant more than 150 feet from any 
improved property belonging to any other 


person. , 

While this decision deals with the right 
of an owner to develop its inherent po- 
tentialities by producing therefrom its 
|}mineral wealth, there does not seem to 
}be any distinction in. principle between 
depriving an owner of the right to de- 
if such property were available for busi- 
ness purposes its market value would be 
| greatly enhanced. * * * The effect of 
the evidence is to show that the entire 
neighborhood at the time of the passage 
of the zoning ordinance was largely un- 
improved, but in the course of rapid de- 
velopment.” 

As it was not questioned that appel- 
'Jants’ land is suitable for residences and 
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Promulgated Mar. 10, 1931 


Herbert Brush Mjg. Company. Docket 
No. 15784. 

Where it appears from the pleadings 
that the taxpayer, a ration, was 
dissolved prior to the date of filing of 
the petition and it is not affirmatively 
shewn that the parties filing the peti- 
tion on behalf of the corporation have 
authority, under the laws of the State 
in which the corporation was incor- 
porated, to represent the corporation, 
the Board, on its own motion, must 
dismiss the proceeding. 

Charles S. Rauh. Docket No. 19226. 

Henry Cappellini et al., 14 B. T. A. 
1269, followed. 

The respondent hes failed to sustain 
the burden of proof that the petitioner 
is liable as a transferee within the 
meaning of section 280 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926. 

" The ‘statute Of limitation doés not 
bar the collection of the liability here 
in controversy. 

Industrial Cotton Mills Company, 
Docket Nos. 28131 and 28132. 

One corporation owned all of the 
stock of another corporation during 
the first six months of the taxable 
year. At the end of that time the 
two corporations were consolidated, or 
merged into one. Held there was no 
affiliation during the last six months of 
the year, and one consolidated return 
for the entire year was not proper. 
A net loss of one of the companies 
for the preceding year may be de- 
ducted only from its net income for 
the first: six months of@the taxable 
year here in question. 


| Edward Michael, Isidore Michael, Clark L. 


Inc. 


Mar. 1, 1913, there can be no accumu- 
lated earnings or profits until an op- 
erating deficit is made good, and that 
the lassell Development Company 
did not have in 1924 any accumulated 
profits or earnings from which to pay 
dividends. The distribution during that 
year was, therefore, made out of capi- 
tal and did not constitute taxable in- 
come to the recipients. J. L. Wash- 
burn, 16 B. T. A. 1091. 


Isabelle H. Bonbright. Docket No. 33449. 

The petitioner having invoked sec- 
tion 204 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
for the relief sought, and having faiied 
to sustain the burden of proof there- 
under, we must approve the respond- 
ent’s determination, particularly in 
view of the fact that a computation 
of the loss under that section, when 
considered in the light of all the in- 
formation before us, result$ in the 
same amount of loss found by the re- 
spondent. 


James Building Company. Docket No. 
36134. 


Value of certain leaseholds for pur- 
poses of computi depreciation and 
exhaustion determined. 

Herman Senner. Docket No: 44188. 

Losses sustained on stock and under 
a@ contract of guaranty allowed as de- 
ductions. 

Where on the termination of a part- 
nership agreement the withdrawals of 
one member of the firm during its 
existence exceed his capital invest- 
ment, plus his share of the net profits 
of the firm during such period, and 
the resulting indebtedness. of the re- 
tiring membér to the partnership is 


Ingham, Elgood C. Lufkin, Lula: M. forgiven by the remaining members, 
Lufkin.. Docket . Nos. 31832, 30215,| the retir member does not sustain 
31836, 31839, 31837. & lass on his capital investment or, on 


A notice of liability under section 
280 of the Revenue Act of 1926 was 
not a “notice of a Geleioney mailed 
to the taxpayer as provided by section 
274(a) of that act. Taxpayers’ con- 
tention not sustained that a petition 
from such notices having been filed 
with the Board, the notices subse- 
quently sent asserting deficiencies 
against the individuals were second 
notices and of no force. 

The effect of the argument ad- 
vanced \by the petitioners is that in 
one proceeding there must be deter- 
mined the liability of the petitioner 
for his own taxes and his liability, in 
law or in equity, for the taxes of all 
other taxpayers. We find nothing in 
the statute or in the committee re- 
ports which evidences such an intent. 

Louise Glassell Shorb. Docket No. 32219. 


It is our opinion that in the case of 
a corporation organized subsequent to 





the facts here present, derive taxable 
income because of the forgiveness of 
the indebtedness. 

Withdrawals made during the year 
in which the partnership agreement 
was terminated held to be taxable as 
compensation for services rendered. 

Negligence penalty asserted disap- 


| proved. 
es 
} SPECIAL NOTICE 

OFFICR OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE} 
CAVITOL, Washington, D. C., Mareh 7, 1931, 
Sealed bids will be opened in this office at 3 
yp m, Mareh 25, 1951, for the construction of 
walks on the site for the enlargement of the 
il. S. Capitol Grounds, Washington, D.C. Draw- 
| ings and specifications, not exceeding two sets, 
may be obtained at the office of the Architect 
lof the Capitol, in the discretion of said archi- 
tect, by any satisfactory general contractor. A 
| deposit of $25.00 for each set of drawings and 
specifications will be required to insure their 


return in good condition. Checks therefor to 
be made payable to the order of David Lynn, 


Architect of the Capitol. 


the appellant. and continued by Mr. Donald 


152, | 


G. Simmons. | 


| "No. 2664. Frank D, Williams v. Max Hand- | 


Petition to review an order of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 


Before Moorman, Hicks and HIcKEN- 
| Looper, Circuit Judges. 
Feb. 13, 1931 


Per CurtaM: Petition by Louisville 
Cooperage Company to review a decision 
ot the Board of Tax Appeals affirming the 
action of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in assessing, on redctermination, 
a deficiency in income taxes for the year 
1920 in the sum of $1,090.68. 

Petitioner, has been engaged since 190! 
|in the manufacture and sale of barv@, 
| Staves, heading, kegs and barrels. F 
the taxable year 1920 it took its closing 
inventory on Dec. 31, 1920. This inventory 
according to proper practice was taken 
at cost or market, whichever was lower 
| (Rev. Act of 1918, Ch. 18, Sec. 23, 40 Stat. 
1027, Treas. Reg. 45, 1920, and articles 
1581, 1582 and 1584, thereunder), and ag- 
gregated $462,25850. The return based 
thereon was filed on Mar. 15, 1921. 

On Sept. 18, 1922, petitioner filed an 
amended return showing the value of its 
inventories as of Dec. 31, 1920, at $330,- 
| 253.93 or a reduction of $132,004.57. Pe- 
| titioner insists that its original inventory 
| was overstated for lack of information of 
market values at the time it was made; 
that the Commissioner should have ace 
}cepted the amended inventory in which 
;event an overpayment instead of a de- 
| ficiency would have resulted. The Come 
|missioner declined to recognize the re- 
| vised inventory as correct. He was prima 
facie right and the taxpayer carried the 
|burden of convincing the Board of Tax 
| Appeals to the contrary. Botany Mills v. 
'U. S, 278 U. S. 282, 290, Wickwire v. 
| Reinecke, 275 U. S. 101, 105; Austin Co. 
| V. Com’r, 35 Fed. (2) 910, 912—C. C. A. 6; 
| see also Lucas v. Kansas City Structurag 
Steel Co., 281 U. S. 264, 271. 


Original Inventory Approved 

We do not find any sufficient basis for 
concluding that the revised inventory was 
more nearly accurate than the originai. 
We are not concerned with kegs and bare 
rels. The new inventory dealt only with 
Staves and heading. The item of head- 
ring may be disposed of by the observa- 
tion that petitioner sold heading each 
month during the year 1920; that it sold 
| 43,407 sets at an aggrégate price of $54,- 
| 795.21; that of this number it sold in 
| December 19,986 sets at $22,928.95. 

We think petitnoner can not therefore 
consistently say that it was on Dec. 31, 
| 1920, unacquainted with the market for 
heading. The proposition that these 
sales of heading were upon contract 
|rather than at the market price is not 
supported by satisfactory evidence. The 
j}item of staves rests upon a somewhat 
| different footing. Petitioner sold no 
| Staves in 1920. It insisted that there, was 
|}ne market and therefore no reliable @asis 
|upon whjch to then determine market 
value. 
| The market began to decline about Nov. 
| 1, 1920, and its trend was downward until 
jabout the middle of 1921. By Dec. 31, 
| 1926, it was uncertain but it can not be 
said that there was at that time no mar- 
ket at all. Petitioner introduced two 
| witnesses, manufacturers and dealers in 
| barrel staves and heading, and while they 
testified to the demoralized condition of 
|the stave market in December, 1920, and 
| Stated generally that there was no mar- 
| ket, yet they both state that staves werey 
being sold at that time although neither 
| of them disclosed the selling prices. 

Price Decline Noted 

The inventory of Dec. 31, 1920, was 
taken by the office employes of petitioner 
under the supervision of J. N. White, its 
president. White was a practical cooper- 
age and stave man; he had been in busi- 
ness 30 years and had kept in close touch 
with market conditions. He fixed the 
prices on the articles in the inventory 
taken in 1920; he based these prices upon 
auotations at which other manufacturers 
| were Offering to sell similar articles and 


2.) 
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New Insurance Investment Statute 





Officers of Home Life Insurance Co. of Arkan- 
sas Ordered to Receive Proposals to Re- 
insure All Its Business 





State of Arkansas: Little Rock, Mar. 10. 


The insurance subcommittee of the 
joint legislative investigating committee 
which has been studying banking and 
insurance activities in the State has rec- 
ommended the enactment oi an entirely 


new insurance company investment law. |! 


Under the proposals of the subcommittee 
investments 
permitted subject to a limitation of not 
more than 15 per cent of the stock of 
any one company. All investments would 
be subject to the approval of the Stat 
Insurance Department which would ex- 
ercise supervisory control over them. 


Following the filing of the report, which 


@dealt mainly with the affairs of the Home 


@insurance propositions. 


insurance companies of Arkansas and 
their banking connections, the State In- 
surance Commissioner, A. D. Dulaney, is- 
sued an order directing officials of the 
Home Life Insurance Co., of which A. B. 
Banks formerly was president, to receive 
neem to reinsure all of that company’s 
usiness. 

The order designated Mar. 14 as the last 
date on which reinsurance proposals may 
be submitted to the board of directors of 
the company. Stockholders of the com- 

any will meet Mar. 16 to consider the re- 
i These will be 
passed upon by Commissioner Dulaney and 
the insurance commissioners of Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee, States in which the company op- 
erates. 


Mr. Dulaney’s Order 
Approved by Company 


C. G. Arnett, president of the Inter- | 


Southern Life Insurance Co. of Louisville, 
Ky., and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Home Life of Arkansas, con- 
ferred recently with Mr. Dulaney concern- 
ing the manner of receiving and consider- 
ing reinsurance proposals. 
vice president and generel manager of the 
Home Life said he and other officials of 
the company believe that the step taken 
by Mr. Dulaney will prove the best solu- 
tion of the problem and offers the maxi- 
mum protection for policyholders. 


The report of the insurance subcom- 
mittee of the joint legislative investigating 
committe follows in full text: 

We your subcommittee appointed by 
you to draft report on insurance state as 
follows: 

That your committee has heard testi- 


@mony of W. L. Clayton, examining actuary 


@ 


. 










for the Insurance Department of the 
State of Arkansas, Mr. 
Deputy Commissioner, now acting Insur- 
anc? Commissioner, A. B. Banks, J. J. 
Harrison, W. E. Floyd, Tom Poe and 
Lloyd Judd, and we have examined vari- 
ous ‘records, reports of examiners and 
Various other documents on file in the 
State Insurance Department, said exam- 
inations of witnesses and documentary 
evidence covering a number of years past, 
and from such examination we have gone 
into the records of the Home Life, the 
Home Accident and Home Fire Insur- 
ances Companies and have heard such 
other witnesses as wished to appear be- 


fore the committee and have heard all! 


complaints in regard to the manner in 


which the Insurance Department has! 


beer conducted for the past several years. 

We find under the present law that in- 
Surance companies are required to be 
examined every three years and that they 
gre further required to file annually a 
sta 
latér than Mar. 1 each year with the 
Insurance Commissioner of this State. 

We find that the last three-year exam- 
ination of the Home Companies was made 
in 1928, as of Dec. 31, 1927, and that after 
said examination, a joint meeting was 
held by the Insurance Commissioners of 
Alabama, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
and that it was agreed that the Home 
Companies would, not later than Jan. 1, 
1929, form a holding company for the 
purpose of taking out of its investment 
Structure certain securities that were ob- 
jected to by said Commissioners. That in 

ebruary, 1929, the Home Companies ne- 
gotiated a sale of 60 per cent of their 
stock to Caldwell & Company for the sum 
of $3,780,000. The Home Life stock selling 
6 for 1 and the fire and accident 3 for 
1, that Caldwell and Company actually 
removed from the investments of said 
Companies $1,010,000 worth of securities 
Objected to by said Commissioners and in 
place thereof paid $1,010,000 in cash and 
acceptable securities, and the remainder 
to be paid annually for five years. 


Interlocking of Stock 


Of Various Companies 


That there was an interlocking of the 
stock of the various Home Companies and 
of the stock of the American Exchange 
Trust Company and other interests owned 
by Caldwell & Company and A. B. 
Banks, that on Nov. 17, 1930, the Amer- 
ican Exchange Trust Company failea to 
open for business and at the same time 
or soon thereafter on account of the bank 
failures the Home Fire and Accident went 
into receivership. . 

It is our opinion that one of the direct 
causes of the failure of the Home Fire 
and Home Accident Companies was due 
to interlocking interests with the chain 


banking system conducted by Caldwell} 


& Company and A. B. Banks in that a 
large amount of their investments were 
in bank stocks. 

We further find that the investment of 
»@ Home Companies in bank stocks has 
een continuing for a long number of 
years, the laws of this State (Stat. 4 of 
493 of the acts of the General Assembly 
for 1921) permitting any funds to be in- 
vested in bank stocks of this State and 
other securities and that said investments 
by said companies were made prior to the 
time Hon. J. S. Maloney was appointed as 
Insurance Commissioner in 1927 and that 
J. S. Maloney criticized same and he 
called a joint conference of four States 
here in September, 1928. That none of 
the investments of said companies were 
ever submitted to any commissioner for 
approval and that the Home Companies’ 
investment structure was dictated by its 
board of directors according to their own 
wishes. : 

We further find that said companies’ 
interest in various banks of this State 
caused them to take out of their assets 
certain bonds and sell same for the pur- 
pose of obtaining sufficient amount of 
cash t ohold the Merchant & Planters 
Bank at Pine Bluff, Ark., open. That 
they were interested in and at all times 
all of said companies were working in 
and with the chain banking system of this 
State. That other stocks, bonds and real 
=p mortgages were of questionable 
value. 


Disagreement on 


Amount of Impairment 


That a great many of the bonds held 
as security by said company were so named 
bonds when in truth and im fact they 
were only notes so named for the pur- 

se of complying with the State law. 

at there was a large amount of col- 
lateral loans in the investment structure 
secured by bank stocks on the theory the 
law permitted loans on bank stocks as 
the loans were made to individuals and 
secured by bank stock that the Arkan- 
sas pw permitted same to be called an 
asset. 


In regard to the Home Life Insurance | 
no examination | 


Company we find that 
#i been made by the State Insurance 
partment since 1928, until November, 

1930, which was after the American Ex- 


in certain stocks would be! 


J. J. Harrison, | 


A. D. Dulaney, - 


ment of their financial condition not | 


| change Trust Company failed to open for 
| business. At the request of the Insur- 
{ance Commissioner, W. L. Clayton made 
{a hurried examinatien of said company 
| which showed that it was impaired and 
that its capital and surplus was entirely 
wiped out. 

_ That the actuary in arriving at said 
impairment had certain well defined prin- 
ciples of insurance to ascertain the values 
of said investments and that the Insur- 
ance Department and the Home Life 
Company disagreed materially as to the 
amount of the impairment. That there 
{was a question as to items of $808,000 
due by the Keystone Holding Company 
and _an item of $300,000 due by the In- 
ter-Southern Life Insurance Company, of 
which last item $50,000 has been paid; 
that it was and is the contention of the 
Insurance Commissioner that it is to the 
best interests of the policyholders to se- 
cure for said company, if possible, the 
above two items and said department is 
now working to that end. 


In regard to the State Insurance De- 
partment it would appear that they have, 
at times, been lax in exacting certain re- 
quirements from some of our domestic 
companies in that they have taken the 
regular annual reports, which the law 
requires, of said companies, to file, list- 
ing their securities as true without fre- 
quently checking these securities in order 
to verify the annual reports as to the 
}actual assets of such securities and the 
brome thereof for lack of employment and 
unds. 


That in 1927 and 1928 they ordered the 
Home Companies to get rid of the objec- 
tionabie securities and had the said De- 
partment at the time of the reguar ex- 
amination of these companies required 
| the companies to take out at once all 
| objectionable securities in our opinion 
such action would have only hastened 
receivership. 

Whether this course would have been 
the wise one to have followed at the time 
would seem to be an open question, but 
in the light of the failure of the com- 
panies to consummate their contract with 
Caldwell, it would, of course, now seem 
that such action upon the part of the 
Arkansas Insurance Department to have 
been the wise one to have followed at the 
time. Receivership, and proceedings of 
bankruptcy, however, in insurance mat- 
ters should always be approached and 
recommended with a _ great deal of 
caution. The committee, therefore, 
would feel a grave hesitancy in criticiz- 
ing the Arkansas Insurance Department 
ior its deferring action against the Home 
Companies as long as there appeared any 
hopes to rehabilitate them. We make 
this statement believing it would be to 
the best interest of policyholders and that 
they would be better protected were the 
matter to be worked out by reinsurance 
rather than a receivership. 


Recommendations 


Submitted by Committee 


Your committee desires to make the 
following recommendations: 
First: That an entire new investment | 
|law be drafted and that if the funds of | 
said insurance company are to be allowed | 
|to be invested in industrial and other | 
securities that said investments be lim- 
|ited to stock of larger corporations of 
the country and that they be prohibited | 
from investing such funds in any kind 
of stock that is subject to double as- 
sessment. 


Second: That in investing their funds in | 
stocks that said investments be limited 
to not more than 15 per cent of the 
capital stock of any one company so that 
no insurance company can obtain a con- 
trolling or interlocking interest therein. 

Third: That all investments, substitu- 
tions and loans made by said companies 
be required first to secure the sanction | 
and approval of the Insurance Depart- | 
ment in writing and if not so approved 
that said investment shall be void and 
of no effect. | 

Fourth: That the Insurance Depart- 
ment in regard to the investment struc- 
ture should at all times exercise a super- 
vising control over same to the end that 
they may know the values of said securi- 
ties and the department should have 
funds to do this. 

In the final analysis it is our opinion | 
that if the above recommendations are 
enacted into law, that our law will then 
be substantially sufficient and at the same 
| time give any strong competent insurance 
commissioner sufficient power to properly 
supervise and »control any and all in- 
surance companies doing business in this 
State. 









Decisions 
—by — 
RadioCommission 


Recommendations of Examiner Elmer 
|W. Pratt on applications of six broad- 
casting stations seeking renewals of their | 
licenses have just been reversed by the 
Federal Radio Commission. This exam- 
iner’s recommendations were sustained in 
| two cases. 

The Commission also will accord the 
Universal Wireless Communication Co., a 
hearing on its petition on Apr. 13, in com- 
pliance with the request of the creditors 
and trustees committee of that company. 
The company, in an application filed with 


|the Commission Mar. 7 stated it is being 
| it can 


refinanced, and desires to show 
proceed with its project of setting up a 
|nation-wide domestic point-to-point radio- 
| telegraph service, in competition with es- 
tablished wire lines. a: 
| The Commission's decisions follow: 

WBRE, Louis G. Baltimore, Wilkes-Barre 
Pa., granted renewal of license, 1,310 kce., 100 
w., unlimited time, reversing Examiner Pratt 

WELL, Enquirer-News Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., granted renewal of license 1,420 
ke., 50 w., unlimited hours of operation. Also 
granted modification of construction permit 
to install present equipment at new location 
instead of new equipment and reduce power 
authorized on construction permit from 100 
to 50 w.; reversing Examiner Pratt. 

WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., granted renewal of license 1,400 kc., 
500 w.; divided time with WCGU, WBBC and 
WSCH-WSDA; reversing Examiner Pratt | 

WWRL, Long Island Broadcasting Corp.., |! 
New York City, granted renewal of license 
1,500 ke., 100 w.; divides time with WMBQ, 
WLBX and WCLB;: reversing Examiner Pratt 

WKBQ, Standard Cahill Co., Inc., New York 
City, granted renewal of license 1,350 kc., 250) 


w.: shares time with WBNT, WMSC andj; 
WCDA: reversing Examiner Pratt | 
WKBO, Camith Corp., Jersey City, N. J.,| 


granted renewal of license 1,450 kce., 250 w.; 
shares with WBMS, WNJ and WHOM; re-| 
versing Examiner Pratt | 

Radio Operators, Inc., Ltd., Glendale, Calif., 
denied construction permit for new station 
to operate on 860 kc., 500 w. limited time, sus- | 


tainine Examiner Pratt | 

KFVD, Los Anegles Broadcasting Co., Cul- 
ver City, Calif., denied construction permit to } 
change frequency from 1,000 ke. to 860 kc.: 
increase power to 1 kw.; sustaining Examiner 
Pratt 

Application granted: 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corp., Cleveland 


Ohio, granted renewal of license, hearing can- 
celed. 


The hearing of Universal Wireless Com- 





munication Co. scheduled for Mar. 16, has 
been postponed to Apr. 13, at request of 
stockholders and creditors. Intercity Com- 


jpeay will be heard on Mar. 16 as sched- 
vied, 
i 


Changes Sought 
Is Advised After Arkansas Inquiry| To Aid Oregon 


Insurance Fund 


Rate Increase Is Proposed; 
State Contributions and 
Other Measures Asked for 
Higher Benefits 


State of Oregon: | 
Salem, Mav. 10. 

An average rate increase of 10 per cent, | 
higher benefits for permanent total and 
partial disability cases, the establishment 
of a $10 minimum -fee for employers, a 
five-day waiting period and contributions 
by the State equal to 5. per cent of the 
total receipts ot the State Industrial Ac- 
cident Fund are among the recommenda- 
tions made in the report of the Gover- 
nor’s committee which has been studying | 
the problems of the fund under a resolu- 
tion adopted by the last Legislature. 

The committee explained that its ac- 
tuary, Emile E. Watson, of Columbus, | 
Ohio, had stated that the “segregated ac- | 
cident fund,” which is set aside by law 
for the payment of definite awards is be- 
ing computed according to the law’s re- 
quirements, but that the “general fund,” 
while solvent, “is barely solvent.” Mr. 
Watson had computed the surplus of this | 
fund to be $251,700 as of Oct. 31, 1930, as! 
compared with $445,035 as shown on the} 
fund’s books. This difference is the “re- 
sult of the increased valuations which the 
actuary has established for unsettled 
claims in the process of adjustment and 
for the revision of reserves for concealed 
impairments.” Mr. Watson had informed 
the committee that the surplus of the 
fund had décreased $271,179 in two years. 

The Committee recommended that the 
surplus limitation of the general fund 
should be .$500.000 instead of $300,000 and 
that consideration be given to increasing | 
the catastrophe reserve, now $85,563, to 
$200,000. 


Higher Rate Held Necessary 


A 10 per cent average rate increase is | 
necessary under the present scale of bene- | 
fits, it was stated. To increase benefits a 
further increase would be necessary un-| 
less corresponding savings can be effected. 

It was pointed out that rate increases | 
should not be uniform for all classifica- | 
tions. Western Oregon logging during the! 
period from June 30, 1925, to June 30,| 
1929, produced a deficit over the amount 
paid in to the fund of $647,341. A rate| 
increase from $3.50 to $4.50 for this clas- | 
Sification made in 1929 still leaves an an-| 
nual deficit of $50,000, Mr. Watson had 
informed the committee. | 

Inadequate rates in some classifications 
are due to lack of proper actuarial statis- 
tics, the Committee reported. “We wish 
to stress the fact that in our opinion the} 
success of the Oregon State Industrial 
Accident Fund is endangered in the lack 
of proper actuarial statistics.” 

The committee wouid have the 10 per 
cent expense limitation of the fund based 
on five years’ experience instead of the 
one preceding year, as at present. Rates 
would be readjusted every year on the 
experience of five years, and the segre- 
gated accident fund would be recomputed 
annuallly instead of biennially. 


Would Eliminate Juries 


_One of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions on administrative problems of the 





fund is to eliminate juries in apapens 
cases, but still to permit appeals th as 
to law and tact. 


In connection with the problem of pro- | 
viding increased benefits for permanent 
total and partial disability cases, the com- 
mittee declared the rate of compensation 
for permanent partials should be increased 
from $25 to $40 a month and for perma- 
nent totals from $30 to $40 a month. 
Since a 10 per cent average rate increase 
is necessary at the present scale of benc- 
fits, the committee does not favor a fur-| 
ther burden on employers, but urges other | 
proposals which should meet the addi- 
tional revenue demands. 

These include a $10 fee for employers 
before they can come under the act; abo- 
lition of the automatic feature of the 
act; a five-day waiting period, instead of 
none as at present, and contributions by 
the State equal to 5 per cent of the total 
receipts of the fund. The committee said 
it does not favor compulsory rather than 
elective insuralice or increased contribu- 
tions by employes. 

In a minority report Ben T. Osborne 
said the fund should be “exclusive” with 
compulsory insurance. He is opposed to 
the waiting period and the abolition of 
juries in appealed cases. Higher benefit 
increases are suggested and occupational 
diseases would be covered under his pro- 
posals. 


Vote Needed for Utility Sale | 
Increased in South Dakota! 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Mar. 10. 


A bill increasing from 55 to 65 per cent | 
the vote necessary to approve the sale} 
of a municipally-owned public utility has 
been passed by the State Legislature. 

It was contended by advocates of the 
measure in a debate in the Senate that 
the increased -percentage was needed “as 
a protection against power companies | 
which frequently bring in high-powered | 
executives to promote elections for the | 
sale of municipal plants.” The Senate | 
voted 33 to 11 in favor of the bill. It! 
was passed by the House some time ago. | 


| associations, 


|} sec. 


| cants for 





Bills Introduced 


taxation in the three Delaware counties. 


Banking: Finance 
S. 134. McIntire. Small loans bill. 
S. 646. Gardner, et al. 


Del. 
Minn. 


* 
Record of Bills in 


| 
| STATE LEGISLATURES 






| 
| 


Idaho. H. J. R. 3. Proposing a constitu- | 


; tional amendment permitting an income tax. 
To regulate | 


Idaho. H. 260. Imposing an income tax on 


all corporations, holding companies, trust cOM-~ | individuals and corporations. 


nies, foreign or domestic, partnerships, and 
oe w operating within the State of 
Minnesota, in the holding, owning, or con- 
trolling of the capital stock of any banking 
corporation or trust company, doing a bank- 
ing business within the State of Minnesota; 
and giving power to the Commissioner of 
banks of the State of Minnesota to enforce 


y . lating the | 
the provisions of the act; and regu & | ment of property taxes. 


deposit of public funds in any such bank. 

N.C. H. 672. Johnson. Defining what shall 
constitute due diligence on the part of a 
bank in collections, and fixing the liability 
of the banks, drawer, maker, guarantor, surety 
and endorser. 

S. C. H. 416. Dillon County Delegation. 
Providing minimum capital stock for banks. 


Insurance 


Graham, et al. To create & 


Colo. H. 228. 
State unemployment insurance fund to pro- 
vide benefits to employes by reason of invol- 


untary employment. 


Del. H. 237. Barnes. Relative to group 
insurance; Insurance and Banking. 
Del. H. 298. Van Sciver. To amend, revise 


land consolidate State insurance laws; Insur- 


ance and Banking. 

Del. H. 299. Van Sciver. To amend, revise 
and rewrite State revenue laws relating to 
fees, charges and taxes to be paid by insur- 
ance companies on business in State; Insur- 
ance and Banking. 

Idaho. H. 278. Insurance Committee. To 
empower State insurance fund to insure em- 
ployers having insurance from the State fund 
under workmen's compensation law, against 
liability for personal injury to, or death of, 
employes. 4 

Idaho. H. 289. Insurance Committee. To 
enact an insurance code, codifying and pre- 
scribing the State law relating to insurance. 

Md, S. 121. Fooks, et al. To provide an 


| gard to the assessment of personal property. 


| 
| 


additional tax of 2 per cent of gross premiums, | 


less return premiums, on direct business of 
fire insurance companies for the purpose of 


assisting in maintaining fire companies or de- | 


partments in State; Finance. 

Mass. S. 375. (Subst. for S. 78.) To pro- 
vide for investigation by division on neces- 
sities of life relative to authorizing insurance 
companies to invest in real property for pur- 
pose of relieving population congestion and 
providing homes for residents of State. 

Minn. S. 643. Morris. Relative to stand- 
ard provisions in health and accident insur- 
ance policies requiring written notice of rate 
changes; Judiciary 

Minn. S. 654. Regnier. To permit coun- 
ties to obtain automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance for protection of offi- 
cers and employes operating motor vehicles 
in performance of duties: Insurance. 

N. Y. S. Int. 1039. Mastick. To create a 
temporary State commission to investigate 
most practical and efficient method of pro- 
viding security against unemployment, re- 
lief in old age. and security against sickness 
and disability: Finance. 

N. Y. A. Int. 1542. Cornaire. To amend 
42 Insurance Law. relative to contents 
Insurance. 

To create a monopo- 


of advertisements: 

N.C. S. 265. Gower. 
listic State insurance fund to write work- 
men's compensation insurance for all .em- 
ployers under act except those who qualify 
as self-insurer: Insurance. 

N. C. S. 274. Whedbee et al. To create a 
monopolitisec State insurance fund to write 


workmen's compensation insurance; Insur- 
ance. 

N. C. H. 651. Waynick. Same as S. 274. 
Oreg. S. 312. Staples et al. To require 


foreign or alien automobile, casualty and fire 
insurance companies to furnish certain infor- 
mation in their annual statements. 

Oreg. H. 374. (Subst. for H. 85.) Relative 
to fire insurance rating bureaus and rating 
schedules of individual companies 

Oreg. H. 375. (Subst. for H. 87.) 
fine and regulate accident and health insur- 
ance nolicies and issuance of same. 

W. Va. H. 114. Campbell. To provide for 
examinations to test qualifications of appli- 
licenses as insurance agents. 

W. Va. H. 347. Lubliner. To require every 
automobile owner to carry liability insurance, 
providing for the Insurance Commissioner to 
classify risks, fixed premium charges and 
make other necessary conditions and rules; 
Judiciary. 

W. Va. H. 349. Hiner. Relative to de- 
posits to be made by insurance companies 
before obtaining license to write annuity 
contracts; Judiciary 

Labor and Industry 

Mich. H. 154. Bartlett. To eliminate reg- 
istration fee of State free employment bureau; 
Labor 

N. Y. S. Int. 1039. See Insurance 

Pa. H,. 746. Hoopes. To prohibit employ- 
ment of persons for more than 8 hours a day 
with certain exceptions; State Government. 


Motor Vehicles 


Mich S. 63. Campbell To provide for 
examining and licensing of motor vehicle op- 
erators; Transportation 


W. Va. H. 347. See Insurance. 
Social Welfare 
Del. H. 252. Van Sciver. To create a State 


department of public 
utes 

Del. H. 275. Scheifele. To provide for ap- 
pointment of a commission for regulation of 
moving pictures; Charities. 

Oreg Ss. 179 Gray et al To fix speed 
limits for motor vehicles, making it unlawful 
to drive at such slow speed as to impede or 
block reasonable movement of traffic and to 
prescribe certain rules of the road; Roads and 


welfare; Revised Stat- 


Bridges 

W. Va. H. 351. Taylor. To provide funds 
for relief of needy persons by authorizing 
municipalities to transfer funds, make spe- 
cial levies, and incur indebtedness; Taxation | 
jand Finance 

Taxation 

Ark. 8S. 458. Imposing tax on motor car- 
riers 

Ark. H. 443. Imposing a tax of 4 per cent 


on the gross receipts of motor carriers 


Colo. H.C. R.3. Proposing a constitutional 
amendment, permitting an intangible or in- 
come tax. 

Del. H. 271. Imposing a license tax on oleo- 
margarine. 

Del. H. 306. Amending chapter 6 of the 


Revised Code, relating to inheritance taxes 
Del. H. 307. Amending chapter 6 of the 

Revised Code, relating to inheritance taxes 
Del. H. 309. Providing for a survey of 

taxation in the three Delaware counties. 


Del. 8S. 160. Providing for a survey of 





MARINE and — 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


INSURANCE 
ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest 


mutual marine insurance 


Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
oe and any share in the 


rofits of the 


o&pany applicable to the policy will be credited 


to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 


New York, N. Y. 


Chartered 1842 





To de-| 











Idaho. H. 266. Imposing an income tax 
and providing for the appointment of a tax 
| commissioner. 

Idaho. H. 280. Amending C. S. 3268 in re- 


Il. H. 326. Changing the date for pay- 
ment of property taxes. 
Ill. S. 124. Changing the date for the pay- 


Ill. S. 135. Imposing a tax on contracts 
for the sale of grain for future delivery. | 

lll, S. 138. Imposing a personal income | 
tax. 

Ind. S. 254. Changing distribution of 
gasoline tax proceeds. | 

Kans. H. 630. Providing for the classifica- | 
tion of certain intangibles, defining secured | 
debts and providing for the taxation thereof 
by the use of stamps. 

Minn. S. 563. Proposing a constitutional | 
amendment permitting an income tax. 

Minn. H. 646. Proposing an amendment to 
section 1, article 9 of the State Constitution 

Minn. H. 672. Imposing a license tax of 4 
cents per pound on oleomargarine. 


N. Mex. S. 91. Relating to the assessment 
of personal property, including intangibles. | 
N. Mex. S. 92. Providing for the taxation 


of mortgages on real estate to the mortgagee; 
only the value in excess of the mortgage in- 
terest to be taxed to the mortgagor. 


N. Mex. S. 93. Imposing a mortgage re- 
cording tax. 
N. Y. A. 1139. Amends section 249-v, Tax 


Law, by providing value of future or limited 
estates, incomes, interest or annuities 
ured by lives in being for estate tax pur- 
poses, shall be computed according to actu- 


| boats shall 


meas- | 


insurance in the gross estate for estate tax| 
purposes, | 

N. Y. A. 1141. Amends section 233, Tax, 
Law. relative to composition of transfer tax ; 
upon certain estates. | 


Okla. H. 333. Imposing a tax on malt and 
hops. | 
Oreg. H. 347. Imposing a tax on malt, 


malt syrup and wort. 


S. C. H. 353. Imposing an excise tax on} 
hydroelectric power generated in the State. | 

S. Dak. H. 319. Providing for the as-| 
sessment and taxation of banks and trust} 
companies, and repealing R. C. 6697, and R. C. 
6696 and 6698, as amended. 

S. Dak. H. 322. Amending the law 
regard to taxation of moneys and credits. 

S. Dak. H. 323. Imposing a tax upon all 
salaries earned within the State. 

Tex. H. 705. Imposing an 
equal to one-half of the Federal. 

Utah. H. 166. Imposing an excise tax on 
all forms of tobacco. 

Wash. H. 311. Providing that vessels and 
be assessed by the State Tax 


in 


income tax 


Commission. 

W. Va. H. J. R. 18. Proposing an amend- 
ment to section 1, article 10, of the Consti- 
tution, under which the rate on intangibles 
and personal property employed in agricul- 
ture could not exceed 50 cents. 

W. Va. H. 329. Amending section 76, ar- 
ticle i2. chapter 11, of the West Virginia 
code relating to license taxes on corpora- 
tions. 


Trade and Commerce 
S. 179. Hollis. To make it unlawful 
to sell gasoline from pump which does not 
show in clear view supply and amount of 
gasoline so dispensed; Miscellaneous 


Del. 


8s. Cc S. 305 Judiciary Committee. To 
make uniform the law relating to the sale 
of goods. 
Veterans 
Pa. H. 759. Powell. To provide a bonus 


for residents who served in Spanish American 
War; Military Affairs 


Workmen's Compensation 


Mich. S. 150. Frank Wade Relative to 
rehearings, etc., in workmen's compensation 
enses; Labor 

Mo. S. 335. Brogan et al. Same as Mo. H. 
431. 

N. Y. A. Int. 1464. Gimbrone. To permit 
injured employe to provide for his own 


treatment and care at 


Labor and Industry 


expense of employer; 





Utility Measures 
Fail in Montana 
Legislature Defeats Proposal 


For Referendum on Rail 
Commission 





State of Montana: 
Helena, Mar. 10. 

No public utility legisiation was enacted 
by the session of the State Legislature 
which came to an end Mar. 6. 

A bill (H. 158) proposing the submis- 
sion to the people of a constitutional 
amendment for the creation of a railroad 
and public control commission was killed 
by the Senate. 

A bill (H. 148) to require a fee from 
distributors and owners of gas systems 
using a product from outside the State 
was killed by the House. 

A bill (H. 277) imposing a tax on hydro- 
electric power plants was killed by the 
House. 

A bill (H. 386) imposing a license tax 
on telephone instruments was killed by 
the House. 

A bill (H. 397) to provide a method of 
determining the value of public utility 
property for rate-making purposes was 
killed by the House. 

A bill (H. 211) imposing a tax on motor 
carriers was not acted upon. 

A proposal (H. 360) to create a legisla- 
tive committee to investigate telephone 
rates was not acted upon. 








ment shall be payable upon approval and dee 


ductible only out of last payments of com- 
pensation award: Labor and Industry.* 


aries’ or combined experience table of mor- N. Y. A. Int. 1469. Hanley, To provide) N- C. 8. 265. See Insurance. 

tality, interest rate therefor to be 4 per transcripts of evidence of contested claims N. C. S. 267. Clarkson. To increase pres« 

cent, compounded annually. shall be furnished to claimant without ent maximum benefits from $18 to $21 a 
N. Y. A. 1140. Amends section 249-q, Tax charge: Labor and Industry week; to increase maximum benefits for per- 
Law, relative to exemptions from the estate NWN. Y. <A. Int. 1470. Hanley. To provide’ manent disability or death from $6,000 to 
tax and to inclusion of proceeds of life’ claims for legal services and medical treat- , $7,000; Insurance. 











Annual Statements, January 1, 1931 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 





L. EDMUND ZACHER, president 


Strength Stability 





CONNECTICUT 





The Travelers Insurance Company 


HAS (ASSETS) . 


(Sixty-seventh Annual Statement) 


a - + . e 


$632,922,943.82 


These funds are in interest-bearing bonds of the United States and other governments (including states, 
provinces, and cities), in securities of railroads and public utilities, in mortgages on city real estate and 
farms, in other income-producing ae and in cash. While thus held for the protection of the 


Company's policyholders and their bene 


ciaries, these funds also supply 


capital for the maintenance 


and development of public works, transportation, commerce, agriculture and industry. Of this amount 


the Company 


IS RESERVING 


$585,959,405.04 


Actuarial calculations show that $569,035,343.89 would be sufficient to meet all obligations under policy 
contracts and to pay all taxes and discharge all other liabilities which had been incurred prior to January 
I, 1931, but on which payment was not then due. That is the total amount which the insurance laws 
require. The Company has, however, voluntarily set aside the further sum of $16,924,061.15, as an 
additional measure of safety, to care for epidemics, catastrophes and business depressions. 


FOR THE FURTHER PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 


$46,963,538.78 


This is the sum by which the assets exceed the reserves and all other liabilities and represents 


$20,000,000.00 capital and 


LIFE INSL 


JRANCE IN FORCE . 


$26,963,538.78 surplus. 


. e 





$4,889,122,692.00 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


HAS (ASSETS) 


IS RESERVING 


(Twenty-fifth Annual Statement) 


$21,411,223.94 
13,316,383.71 


Of this amount $11,041,642.11 is for legal reserves and other liabilities and $2,274,741.60 is special 
reserve which the Company has voluntarily set aside as an additional measure of safety. 


FOR THE FURTHER PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 


$8,094,840.23 


This is the sum by which the assets exceed the reserves and all other liabilities and represents 
$3,000,000.00 capital and $5,094,840.23 surplus. 





The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HAS (ASSETS) 


IS RESERVING 


(Seventh Annual Statement) 


$14,949,240.56 
10,774,800.87 


Of this amount $9,808,805.19 is for legal reserves and other liabilities and $965,995.68 is special reserve 
which the Company has voluntarily set aside as an additional measure of safety. 


FOR THE FURTHER PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,174,439.69 


This is the sum by which the assets exceed the reserves and all other liabilities and represents 
$2,000,000.00 capital and $2,174,439.69 surplus. 








$217,278,185.19 


TOTAL INCOME, 1930, of The Travles orp —____—==== 


This figure includes premium income and investment income 


TOTAL PAID TO DATE IN POLICY BENEFITS 


$935,392,788.63 


The portion paid in 1930 required the issuance of more than one million checks and bank drafts. 


An average of 3,339 a day 


—every business day—fifty-two weeks. 


To serve policyholders, promptly and efficiently, no matter where they may be, The Travelers has 
established throughout the United States and Canada, 223 claim service offices; 1,483 people devote 
their entire time to this purpose. In addition, thousands of Travelers agents stand ready to render im- 


mediate service. 


For the prevention of accidents, The Travelers maintains an Engineering and Inspection Division 
with a personnel of 640. To date the Companies have spent $27,781,435.68 in such conservation 
work for the benefit of policyholders. 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers 
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Railway System 


To Motor Trucks 


Atlantic Coast Line Advises | 


I. C. C. of 1930 Decline | 


{ 


Reports Loss Due | 


Postal Receipts 


Seven Out of Group of 50 In- 
dustrial Cities Reported 
Increases 


| 


Although as a general average postal | 
receipts af 50 industrial offices for the 
month of February, 1931, decreased. by 





In Revenue Because of 
Auto Competition 


{Continued from Page 1.) | 
experience has shown that such action is | 
of doubtful remedial value. 

“Our experience has been,” he continued, | 
“that under the present unregulated | 


status of the motor carrier and with the! 
use of public highways on such terms! 
as are practically equivalent to subsidies, | 
it is impossible for the rail carriers to| 
compete with them except by making | 
rates that would be below cost. 
The competitive situation petween the| 
Atlantic Coast Line system and motor bus | 
lines for passenger traffic was described | 
by W. H. Howard, general passenger agent 
for the railroad. | 
Mr. Howard declared that the A. C. L.,! 
in 1916, handled 7,083,137 local passengers | 
and 1,031,916 interline passengers. By | 
1930, he said, the local passenger traffic | 
hei dropped to 1,054,413, or a decrease of | 
85.11 per cent, while interline _ traffic) 
dropped 28.12 per cent to 741,639 in 1930. | 
Passenger revenues on the A. C. L. for, 
local traffic have declined 61.56 per cent! 
from the 1916 total of $5,581,110 to $2,-) 
145,154 in 1930, he said. The interline 
revenues, however, rose 147.6 per cent from | 
$3,389,768 in 1916 to $8,393,187 in 1930. | 
Baron Greer, vice president and general 
counsel of the road, asked Mr. Howard 
to what he attributed the figures which 
he had just presented to the Commission. | 
Mr. Howard declared that the _ figures 
showing increased revenues for interline, 
or long distance travel, and declines for | 
local or short haul traffic, are indicative 
of motor bus and private automobile com- | 
petition. “Of course,” he said, “some of 
the decrease was caused by depressed 
business conditions.” 


Loss to Private Autos 


Mr. Howard said the railroad had _ lost 
more passengers to private automobiles} 
than to motor buses, but that the loss} 
to the bus was nevertheless substantial. | 

He introduced exhibits quoting bus fares | 
over 155 differing routes, of which the 
rates charged for the transportation of | 
passengers between points common to the| 
railroad were lower than the rail rates in| 
all but 27 instances. | 


Because of the necessity for discontinu- | 
ing the operation of passenger trains due| 
to motor bus competition, the local pas-| 
senger mileage on the Atlantic Coast Line | 
between Jan. 1, 1926, and Jan. 1, 1931.| 
dropped 1,727,079 miles, or 35.8 per cent, 
while 108 passenger trains in the local| 
traffic, or 52.7 per cent, were discontinued. | 


_ Joseph G. Kerr, who continued his tcs- | 
timony with respect to payments by truck 
and bus line operators for public highway 
maintenance and construction prior to the 
Atlantic Coast Line testimony, was sub- 
os to cress-examination by Laru 

rown. 


Cites Highway Taxes 

Mr. Kerr pointed out that although the 
Louisville & Nashville made no use of the 
public highways in the counties through 
which it oe. it contributed substan- 
tially to their upkeep. “If payments by 
our road for highway maintenance in the 
form of taxes were to be discontinued,” 
he declared, “many of the public schools 
in districts adjacent to our lines would re- 
main closed through many months of the 
year, if not entirely.” 

Mr. Brown asked Mr. Kerr if it was 
not his plan for regulatory legislation, 
to bar from the public highways all motor 
carriers but one “duly certificated” car- 
rier, except for motor buses which the 
railroad might desire to operate over the 
highways. F 

Mr. Kerr replied that he proposed the 
exclusion of all but one independent car- 
rier, whose operation should be subjected 
to the regulatory provisions of law, but | 
held that the railroads should be per- 
mitted to substitute between certain 
points, their own motor buses or trucks, 
when they thought such substitution to 
be desirable. 

He said that the railroad is “already 
there” and therefore the operation of rail- 
road trucks or buses along highways 
paralleling the rail lines would not be 
new competition, but merely a substitution 
of one form of transportation for an- 
other. He admitted that it was not the 
purpose of rail lines to abandon opera- 
tion of the rail lines between given points 
even in the event of the substitution of 
buses. The buses, he explained, would 
be in the nature of additional trains. 


Ordinance of Los Angeles 
Against Oil Drilling Upheld | 


[Continued jrom Page 6.] 

very valuable thereior, and that it is in 
the line of development of residential dis- 
tricts, it would seem clear that under the 
general power of a city io regulate its 
growth, the appellee city would be en- 
titled to restrict the use of appellants’ 
property to such purposes as were per- 
mitted in the zone in which it had been 
included unless under all the circum-| 
stances as disclosed by the evidence such | 
result would be so unreasonable and ar- 
bitrary as to justify the interference of 
the court under well established limita- 
tions upon the police power of the city. 

In view of the surroundings of the ap- 
pellants’ property, the fact that it is in 
the line of development of the residential 
district of Los Angeles, that expensive 
dwellings had already been erected in the 
neighborhood, that adjacent property has 
been improved by opening streets and) 
paving and sidewalking the same, there! 
would seem to be little doubt of the right 
of the city under zoning ordinance to 
prevent the use of appellants’ property 
for industrial and manufacturing plants 
or the erection of gas works which would 
be entirely out of harmony with the de- 
velopment of the neighbornood. The sit- 
uation disclosed by this rerord, however, 
does not deal primarily with the right to 








improve the eens property by the} 


erection of buildings thereon, but rather 
with the right of he owner to produce 
from the soil the minerals therein con- 
tained. 

In this connection our attention is 
called to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Pennsylvania Coal Co. v. Mahon, 
260 U. S. 393, wherein a statute passed 
by the Legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania was held invalid, as taking from 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. its right to 
mine coal which it had reserved in the 
deeds it had made to the surface, the 
grantees in the deed assuming the risk 
and waiving all claims of damages which 
might result from minirg operations of 
the grantor. 

The State Legislature prohibited mining 
in such fashion as would interfere with 
the structures erected by the grantees 


|compared with the 1929 total of 116,768 


7.43 per cent as compared with the same 
month last year, seven offices showed in- 
creases, according to an announcement 
Mar. 9 by the Post Office Department. 
These cities were Reno, Nev.; Sioux | 
City, Iowa; Bridgeport, Conn.; Madison, 
Wis.; Jackson, Miss.; Burlington, Vt., and 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
The statement of postal receipts at 
50 industrial offices for February, as 
made public by the Department, will 
be printed in the issue of Mar. 12. 


Growth in Traffic 
At Seaports Ascribed 


To Tourist Cruises 





Passenger Travel in Five 
General Groups Gained in| 
Volume Last Year, Says 
Shipping Board 





[Continued from Page 3.1 | 
United States ports and 1,059,457 departed, | 
representing 92 per cent of the total ar-| 
rivals and 91 per cent of the total de-/} 
partures, respectively. Compared with 
the 1929 arrivals numbering 1,178,740 from | 
foreign countries, and the departures of 
1,016,999 persons, the 1930 totals show a 
loss of 1,577 in the number of arrivals! 
and a gain of 42,458 in departures. 


Vessels on tourist cruises to foreign | 
countries carried a total of 69,539 passen- 
gers in 1930, as compared with 44,747 dur- 
ing 1929, an increase of 24,792 passen- 
gers, or about 55 per cent. 


Passengers traveling to and from non- 
contiguous territories in regular services | 
during 1930 numbered 117,037 persons, of 
which 63.174 entered the United States 
and 53,863 departed. This traffic, when 


passengers, shows a gain in the number 
carried during 1930 of 269 persons. 


Cruises touching noncontiguous terri- 
tories carried 1,390 passengers during 
1930, of which 34 arrived at United States 
ports and 1,356 departed. This trade 
showed a loss during 1930. the 1929 move- 
ment having totaled 1,955 passengers. 


_ Passengers traveling on vessels operat- 
ing in the intercoastal trade between the 
Pacific and the Gulf or Atlantic coasts, 
numbered 21,015 during 1930. Of this 
number 9,763 traveled westbound and 
11,252 were eastbound. These figures rep- | 
resented an increase of 1,144 passengers. | 
or about 6 ver cent, over the 1929 total | 
of 19,871 persons. 


A segregation of the passenger traffic be- | 





tween Great Lakes and ocean borne, shows | Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51.. 


that 404,252 persons, or 17 per cent, trav-| 
eled on the Great Lakes, and 2,041,349 | 
persons, or 83 per cent, made ocean trips. | 


Patronage by Districts 


A further segregation of the ocean- 
borne passenger traffic by coastal districts | 
indicates that 1,361,843 persons, or 66 per | 
cent, of the total number of ocean-borne | 
passengers, arrived or departed at north 
‘Atlantic ports, 49,708 passengers, or 2.5 per 
cent, at south Atlantic ports, 113,372 pas- | 
sengers, or 5.5 per cent, at Gulf ports, and 
537,441 passengers, or 26 per cent, at Pa-| 
cific ports. The number of passengers | 
who arrived and departed at ports in the | 
four coastal districts totaled 2,062,364 per- | 
sons, an increase of 21,015 over the total | 
reported as traveling in ocean-borne ves- | 
sels, made up of passengers traveling in | 
intercoastal trade who began and ended | 
their journeys at American ports. j 

Further amplifications of water-borne 
passenger traffic contained in this report, 
show the number of passengers arriving 
at and departing from each United States 
port during the fiscal year 1930, with the 
ports from which they sailed or to which 
they were destined; the arrivals and de- 
partures by countries of origin or desti- 
nation; the number traveling on Amer- 
ican-flag vessels and on the vessels of 
each foreign country participating in the 
passenger trade of the United States, and 
a segregation of inbound and outbound 
passengers by classes of travel. | 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands High Low Last 
| Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s '47 13 10212 10214 1023, 
| Amer T & T coll 5s "46 SF........ 6 106%, 10634 106% 
Amer T & T deb 514s ‘43 SF 19 10914 109 10914 
AT & SF gen 45 '95........0-ssse0 abcdeg 47 $9 9812 9834 
AT & SF cv (exp'’d of '09) 4s '55.. ab 2 96 96 96 
AT & SF cv deb 4128 '48.......... ab 7 117%, 11634 11614 
AT & SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s '58.... abcefg 2 963, 9634 9634 
AT & SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4128 '62.. abcf 3 10434 10434 10434 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s 52.......... abcdef; 5 97%, 97 97 
Ati Cst L gen unif A 4158 '64...... abed 5 10012 100! 10012 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1 '48.......... abcd 14 98', 98', 98% 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 '48.......... abcd 2 108 108 108 
& O cv (exp’d) 4428 '33......... abcd 35 10142 10114 101% 
& O ref & gen A Ss '95........ abcd 15 10414 104 10414 
é& O ref gen C 63 '95.......... abed 15 11014 10934 110 
& O ref & gen D Ss 2000...... abcd 18 104 10342 10342 
& O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50...... c 2 10434 10414, 10434 
& O Pitts L Er WVar 43 '41,... abcd 7 98 9734 98 
ost & Me RR list 5s A C ’67...... abd 7 10234 10234 10234 
kin Un G list cns 5s °45........ abcdef 5 10912 10915 10912 
uff Roch & Pitts Ry cons 442s 57 c 5 8914, 8914 8914 
N Ry Gvt gty 4308 °57.......... d 15 100 9934 9934 
N Ry Gvt gty 4%4s8 '55.......... d 16 10212 102', 102142 
N Ry Gvt gty 4428 '68.......... da 9 100 100 100 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul '69........ d 7 106 106 106 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69........ d 8 1065, 106 106 
N Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 614s ‘46 dg 6 1185, 1185, 1185% 
en of Ga Ry r & gen 515s B '59 d 5 9715 9712 9742 
Pac RR ist r gu 4s '49.......... abcf 15 9712 9612 9612 
Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60........ abcf 15 1054, 1054g 1051, 
& O Ry gen 41s '92.......... abcd 12 1053, 105 10535 
& O Ry ref & imp A 414s '93 abcd 3 1013, 1013, 101%, 
& O Ry ref & imp B 434s '95.. ab 9 10142 10144 10114 
& O Ri & Al div ist cons 4s '89 abcdf s 97 97 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 4s '49.... abcdefg 3 98 98 98 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58...... abcdeg 6 9715 9712 9715 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 412s B '77 abcd 5 10234 10234 10234 
sa , Mr, stot 08 Bd May 1 66 d 2 9834 9834 9834 
Ch & NW Ry gen 3128 '87........ abcdefg 4 801, 8014 8014 
Ch ‘& NW Ry gen 4s ’87.......... abcdefg 8 91 91 91 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 612s '36.. abcf 4 109 109 109 
C&NW R isté&r 412s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 9 9214, 921, 921, 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s '38...... abt 5 94 94 94 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34...... ab 65 991, 987, 987%, 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 4128s A '63........ abdf 2 10312 10342 10342 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 6198 C ’63........ abdf 3 11534 11514 11514 
CCC & StL r & imp 5s D '63...... abd 2 10412 10412 10415 
ccc & StL r & imp 432s E ‘77.... abd 47 1003, 1 100 
CCC & StL C W & M Dv 1 4s '91.. abdf F 925, 9215 9215 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5148 A '72...... abcf “5 1101, 1104, 110%, 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5s B '73 SF.... abcf 3 107 107 107 
Cley U Ter gu Ist 4428 C '77.... abcf 35 1033, 10314 10314 
Col Ry P&L ist & r 419s A '57.. d 5 963, 9634 9634 
Col &.So Ry r & ext 43s '35...... abd 21 1015, 1013, 1013, 
Col & So Ry gen 412s A '80...... ab 50 9512 «95 95 
D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF.. abcdefg 18 973, 97 9716 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s '33.....:...... abd 10 103 10242 10232 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A '49........ abd 6 10614 106 10614 
Det Ed gen & ref 412s ‘61 D...... ab 21 10242 1021% 10235 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4428 '67........4. abed 25 104%, 104 104 
Ed El Ill Bkin Ist cons 4s ’39.... abcdef 5 993, 9934 9934 
|GH &SA 2d ext M & P gu 5s '31 ab 2 10034 10034 10034 
Gt Nor Ry reg 78 '36........ceeees 14 11134 11112 11114 
Gt Nor Ry 412s D '76....... 5 9914 9914 9914 
Gt Nor Ry gen 412s E "77 54 991, 99 99 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40...... 2 11134 11134 11134 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.. d 5 108 1073, 108 
IN Bell T 1st & r 5s A ’56.......+4. abcde 5 1051 10512 10512 
Til Cen BR rel 46 5.0 cccccccees abcdefg 2 93 93 93 
IC RRC StL&N Jt Ist r 5s A '63 ab 36 10115 10034 10034 
Kan C P & L Ist 419s B ’57........ abcdefg 3 10234 10214 10214 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36 abd 2 9812 9815 981, 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.... d 3 951, 95 95 
|KC Sou Ry Ist 3s '50....... .. abd 7 815, 8114 8115 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s '44.. ad 2 121 121 121 
iume'vaw oat 5 107 107 107 
Louis G. & E 1st & r 58 A ’52..... g& 4 106 10534 106 
L & N RR unif 4s '40.............. abcdeg 5 9815 9815 9814 
L&N RR At Knx & Cin Div 4s '55. abcdeg 5 995, 995, 995, 
| Met Ed Ist & r 4128 D '68 SF..... abd 2 10154 10154 1015, 
| Met Ed Ist & r 5s C '53 SF..-.--.. abd 1 10434 10434 10434 
MiER &Lr & ist 5s B '6l...... a 18 102%, 10212 1027, 
M StP & S S M RR Ist cons 4s '38 d 10 8812 8812 8815 
MK &T RR Pr L 58 A '62........ abd 2 103 103 103 
M K & T RR Pr L 4s B ’62 -- abd 2 9034 9034, 9034 
—— ~~ nn cn em 


Suit to Cancel Registry 
Of ‘Castoria’ Dismissed | 


(Continued from Page 6.) 


at which he was trying to sell. Although 
the market was at that time confused and 
uncertain yet he had detailed information 
as to the. situation actually existing and 
based the inventory prices upon his ex- 
perience and best judgment. 


Finally, we conclude that the probative 
effect of petitioner’s evidence as a whole 
is to indicate the decline in prices upon 
its products subsequent to the inventory 
on Dec. 31, 1920, rather than the essential 
market values upon that date 

Finding no sufficient reason for reject- 
ing the finding of the Board of Tax Ap-| 
peals, its decision is affirmed. 








which he believes will, and which in fact 
will, enhance the value of his property. 

It is conceded in the case of Zahn v. 
Los Angeles, supra, that the appellants’ | 
property was worth more for business!) 
purposes than for residence purposes, and | 
the taking of this difference in value was 
just as real as in the case where an owner 
is prohibited from developing the mineral 
resources of his land. In each case there 
is a definite loss of value which is pro-| 
hibited by the Constitution as a taking of 
private property without compensation 
unless such taking is in the exercise of 
the police power. The fundamental ques- 
tion, then, in each: case is whcther or not 
| the owner has been deprived of property | 
by legitimate exercise of the police power | 
of the State in its effort to promote the} 
general welfare of its citizens. | 
| If there is any difference between the | 
|taking of the uncarned increment by | 
}zoning ordinances and the taxing of the 
| inherent value of the soil or its contents, 
it arises from the fact that it might be 
|deemed unreasonable to prevent a man 
from developing natural gas upon his 
property and reasonable to prohibit the 
{erection of gas works because in the for- 
{mer case gas works can oe erected in 
other suitable zones or districis in the 
city, while in the case of natural gas it 
must be reproduced from the land in 
which it exists. 

It might therefore be held that an ordi- 
nance is reasonable where it requires the 
establishment of gas works or oil re- 





upon the surface, thus in effect giving 
to the grantees a security in the enjoy- 
ment of the surface which they had not 
bargained nor paid for, and depriving a 
rantor of the right it had reserved in 
ts deed to the grantee. It was heid that 
this was so unreasonable an exercise of 


fineries in a certain zone and prohibted 
in others, and might be unreasonable 
and therefore void because it prohibited 
an owner from producing natural gas from 
the land in which it was located. In 


| 


Declined in Month 
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| reparation of $1,000 each. 


I 


* 


The fvllowing information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 























Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced 
Mar. 10 are summarized as follows: 

No. 2309, sub. 12.—Bertrand Co-Operative 


Oil Co., Omaha, Nebr., et al., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on carload shipments 
of gasoline, kerosene, gas-oil, fuel oil, and 
other petroleum products, from Enid, Okla., 
end. points in Kansas and Missouri, to points 
in Nebraska. Cease and desist order, the/| 
establishment of just and reasonable rates | 
and. reparation. | 

No. 24293.—Samuel Stamping & Enameling 
Co., et al., Chattanooga, Tenn., v. Louisiana 
and Arkansas Railway, et al. Against the 
combination rate of 46'2 cents and 4415 cents 
on shipments of fuel oil from Elm Grove, La., 
to Chattanooga, as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 





No. 24296.—F. M. Leonard & Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mess., et al., v. Florida East Coast Rail- 
way, et al. Unjust, umreasonable, unduly 
preferential and prejudicial rates on oranges, 
grapefruit and citrus fruits, from points in 
Florida, to Washington, D. C., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and Watertown, N. Y., and to points in 
New England Territory including Maine, and 
preferential of other producing sections in 
Florida on lines of Atlantic Coast Line and 
Seaboard for equal or similar distances to the 
same destinations. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation of $3,500. 


a 
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either event. however, there can be no 


question of the inherent right of the city | 


to contro] or prohibit such production, | 
the constitutional rights guaranteed to the! Provided it is done reasonably and_ not.| 
Pennsylvania Coal Company and there-| arbitrarily. In that event the loss must 
fore void. fall upon the owner, whether it prevents | 

In arriving at this conclusion the Su- him from erecting structures or establish- 


the police power that it was violative of 





preme Court called attection to the fact ing industries which he desires to erect or 
that the statute in question did not apply | establish, or whether it prevents him from 
to land where the surface “is owne 
velop such inherent 
and a regulation whi 
from erecting upon h 


qualities of the land! his land. 
c promise an owner To be continued 
Ss 3 


in 
land structures! Mar. 12 








by | developing the inherent potentialities of | 


the issue of | 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, 
INC, 
A Radio Corporation 
of America Subsidiary 


1112 Connecticut Ave. 


Tel, Decatur 2600 


| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


New York Market Quotations 
The State of New York: 












* 


New York, Mar. 10 


| 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of | 
the State of New York. | 
The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 




























States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
’ Legal sands High Low Last 
M K & T RR Pr L 4138 D "78...... abd 25 967%, 9656 96% 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s A '65......++ da 2 95%, 95% 95% 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s F '77...-... d 7 943%, g41, 94% 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G "78....... d 5 941, 941, 9412 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 312s 2000....- abcdefg 2 841, 8412 84% 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55.. ab 23 (1071, 107 10744 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A ’52.. d 2 Q91% git, 91's 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B ’55.. d 5 91% Q1ig 917% 
NY & Put RR cons (asmd) 4s ’93.. abcdefg 2 961, 961, 9614 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge 314s '97.. abcdeg 3 85% 85% 85% 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934...... abcdeg 2 101 101 101 
NY C & H R r&imp 415s A 2013.. abcdeg 11 100 100 100 
NYC&H R ré&imp 5s C 2013(NY C) abcdeg 8 10715 10635 107 
NYC & StL RR r 512sA’74 (mn Co). abcd 15 106 105% 106. | 
NYC&StLRR r m 414sC’78 (n Co). abcd 51 921, gig 9134 
NY Conn RR Ist 419s A ’53........ abd 11 102% 102% 102% 
NY Edis Ist & r 614s A '41........ abcdf 2 1144, 114g 114% 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92........ a 2 44 44 44 
NY Tel Ist & gen 4148 ’39........ abcde 40 10314 103 10316 
ee ee ee ER os hava vedeseoe abcde 5 1065, 10612 10654 
N & W RR lst cons 4s ''96........ abcdeg 2 98%, 98 9814 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF........ abcedeg 2 95 95 95 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1.... abcdeg 2° 6822 6832 6845 
N P Ry r & imp 414s A 2047...... abcdeg 14 99%, «99%, 29%4 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047........ abcdeg 2 113%, 113% 11344 
N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047........ abcdeg 14 «105 1035, 10354 
N Sta Pow ist & r 5s A '41.... df 4 1034, 103 103 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ’41...... at 2 10632 10642 10642 | 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7128 A '46.... df 3 112 112 112 =| 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist & r 4s ’61.. abc 6 951, 95 95 
PacG @& Eg &rs5sA '42........ bede 2 104 10334 1035% 
PO & D RR ist & r gu 415s A "77 ab 2 10012 100 10042 
Penn RR cons 4s 43 . abcdeg 2 9734 9734 9734 
Penn RR cons 4s ‘48 abcdeg 5 9834 9834 9834) 
Penn RR cons 412s 60 abcdeg 5 105% 10534 10594 
Penn RR gen 4!2s A '65 abcdeg 26 102 10124 10154 
Penn RR gen 5s B '63.... abcdeg 2 110% 110%, 11048 
Penn RR secured 612s °36.. b 10 110 10934 110 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A '56........ abed 5 104 104 104 
Pere Merq Ry Ist 432s C ’80...... abc 10 99%, 99 99 
Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s '47........ ab 2 108 108 108 
Phil El ist & r 4125 '67 SF...--.- 2bed 2. 10332 10342 10342 
PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s B '75..--. abcef 3 110%, 110%, 110%. 
Pt Art Can & Dk Ist gu 6s A ’53.. abdf 14 10412 103 10442 
Pt Ar Can & Dk Ist gu 6s B ’53.. abdf 2 104 104 104 
PSE&GofN. J ist & r 5s '65.. abe 3 10542 10542 10542 
PSE&GofN J Ist &r 4's ’67.. abc 10 104 104 104 
Roch G & E gen 52s C '48. +. ab 2 106 106 106 
Roch G & E gen 7s B '46 ab 15 107 10642 107 : 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50. abd 41 8515 847%, 8478 
StL S F R cons 432s A "78 - abd 23 «7734 «755 «= 153% 
StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s '89___...--. d 17 87% 87% 877% 
StP Minn & Man Ry cons 44s '33 abcdeg 2 10144 014g 10142 
San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s °43 abf 2 96 96 6 
Sev Fl & W Ry lst (asmd) 5s ’34.. abcdefg 2 10434 10442 10442 
So Bell T & T lst 5s ‘41 SF...... abc 12 10514 105%— 10544 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 414s ’68 ab 32 9835, «60984, «= 9844 
S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29 (ww) 412s " ab 12 9914 99%, 993% 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 412s A '77 abcaf 28 1014, 10042 10042 
S Pac San F Term 4s ’50 abd 2 96 96 96 
S Pac RR ist r gu 4s ’55.. abcdefg 2 9714 97 97 
So Ry dev & gen 6425 A '56 ab 23 11744 116 =:11642 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A '5S6.... ab 2 11232 11244 11232 
Stan Oil of NY deb 4's ’51 d 12 10014 9942 9942 
SW Bell T Ist & r 5s ’54...... + abcd 12 106%, 10634 106% 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s '47 SF...... a 4 10732 1073g 107% 
Ter RR As of StL Ist gu 4!5s "39 c 7 102 102 102 
Terr RR As StL Ist cons5s’44(in gu) c 2 1055, 10554 10556 | 
T-P-M Pac Ter RR Ist 5128s A '64.. abdf 9 106%, 10674 10678 | 
Union El L&P Mo r&ext 5s '33... be 13 10244 102 1025% | 
Un Ot of Cal B Gs “42.0200 ccs d 4 1064, 10554 1055.) 
Un Oil of Cal C Se ‘35. ..ccccescce d 2 101 101 101 
Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s '47.. abcdefg 8 9914 9914 9914 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 415s ’67..___..... ab 2 101% 101%, 10178 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68........... ab 14 9414 94 9414 
Ve My ist Ge A °C... ccc evcnssis GRR 2 1074's 107!, 10718 
Wabash Ry r & gen 514s A '75.... abd 4 983, 985, 9834) 
Wabash Ry r & gen 5s B '76.... . abd 4 9034 9032 9032) 
Wash Wat P ist r 5s '39 SF...... d 3 10334 10354 10334 
TOs ee OPO: BFE, ov oeicvescacess d 72 #10542 105 10546 
West Mary RR Ist 4s '52.......-... a 12 83 8254 4683 
West Mary RR Iist&r 5128 A '77__ d 24 «9534 49542 9534 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s E '63.......... abcd 2 10842 108%2 10812) 
W Penn Pow ist 5s G ’56.._...... abcd 5 10544 10544 10514 
| 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


| carloads, 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Mar. '10 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No. 21165.—Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rates on 
carload shipments of finely ground clay, 
known commercially as “aluminum flake, 
from Barberton, Ohio. to points in Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island found not in- 
ap) licable or unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
titesed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 






2356.—Classification Rating on Empty Fiber- | 


board Cans or Bottles in Southern Territory. 
1, Ratings and rates on paper cans or bot- 
tles, in carloads, in. official and western clas- 
sification territories found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed.” 2. Proposed increased 
rating on paper cans or bottles, in carloads, 
in southern classification found justified. Or- 
der of suspension vacated and proceeding 
discontinued. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3315.—Charges for Protective Services 
Equipment. Proposed increased charges on 
shipments from certain territory transported 
subject to rules Nos, 240 and-or 250 of the 
perishable protective tariff found justified; 
Tule No. 240 being applicable to cars with 
ice in bunkers; billed ‘“‘Do not reice,” and 


}rule No. 250 being applicable to cars pre- 
| cooled and preiced by shipper. 


Proposed in- 
creased charges on shipments transported 
with ice in body of car subject to rule No. 
243 found not justified. Charges applicable 
under proposed rule No. 251 for use of re- 
frigerator cars found not justified. Charges 
under proposed rule No. 252 for use of re- 
frigerator cars found justified, except when 
refrigerator cers are furnished for carriers 
convenience in lieu of box cers. 

No. 23214.—Power City Produce Co. v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. Rates on straw- 
berries, in carloads, from Rose Hill, Teachy, 
Chadbourn and Wallace, N. C., to Hazleton, 


| Pa., found to have been unreasonable. Rep- | 
| aration awarded. 
No. 23125.—Bedford-Carthage Stone Corp. 


v. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway. 
Rate on rough, undressed stone, including 


4| stone sawed four sides or less, in carloads, 
| from the Bedford, Ind., district to Cisco and 
| Houston, Tex., found nov unreasonable. Com- | 
| plaint dismissed. 


Examiners’ Reports 
The Commission also made public pro- 


| posed reports of its examiners in rate 
| cases, embodying the examiners’ conclu-| 


sions, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23908.—Williams Brothers, Inc., v. Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. Rate charged on a 
carload of contractors’ outfit from Hendrick- 
son, Mo., to Short Creek, Ala., found inappli- 
cable, resulting in undercharges. Applicable 
rate found unrezsonable. Reasonable rate for 
the future prescribed, waiver of collection of 
the outstanding undercharges authorized, and 
reparation awarded. 

No. 23248.—Sonken-Galamba Corp., v. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 1. Move- 
ment of one carload of old steel wire rope 
from Kansas City, Mo., to Manhattan, Kans., 
found to have been local. 2. Movement of 
the same carload from Menhattan, Kans., to 
Sands, Mo., via Kansas City, Mo., found to 
have been a through movement. 3. Appli- 
cable rates determined and found not unrea- 


sonable. Shipments found undercharged. 
Complaint dismissed. e 
No. 23631.—Hardeman-King Co., v. Chi- 


cago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway. Rates 


on wheat, in carloads, from Stratford and 
Texhomea, Tex., to certain points in Texas, 
over interstate routes, found unreasonable. 


| Waiver of outstanding undercharges author- | 


ized. 
| No. 21172—Brannon Coal Co. v. Southern | 


Railway. Amounts of reparation due com- 


plainants on various shipments of coal from | 
| Alabama mines to Mcridian, Miss., determined 
®| Previous report 157 I. C. C. 486 


No. 23503.—Gentile Bros. Co., v. Railway 
4|Express Agency, Inc. a Express rates 
|charged on fresh strawberries, in carloads, 


4|from points in Florida to Cleveland, Ohio, 


Louisville, Ky., and Detroit, Mich., found in- 
applicable. Applicaable rates found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 2. Ex- 
press rates charged on fresh strawberries, in 
from Dover, Fla., to Indianapolis, 
Ind., found applicable and unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 


$50,000,000 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


General Mortgage 444% 


Gold Bonds, Series “D” 


Due Apri! 1, 1981. 


Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully r 
’ under conditions provided in the indenture. Interest payable April 1 and October 1. Not redeemable before maturity. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY, 


Philadelphia, Corporate Trustee. 


ee 


In the opinion of counsel these bonds are legal investments for sa > 
California, Massachusetts, Michigan, Connecticut, Minnesota and other 


™ 


savings banks under the laws of New 
States. 


—_—$—$————— 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


—— 


For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is ma 
from W. W. Atterbury, Esq., President of The Pennsylvania Rai 


signed, and from which the following is quoted: 


“These Bonds will be issued under the General Mortgage 
of the Company dated June 1, 1915, to Girard Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and William N. Ely, Trustees. The 
General Mortgage is, in the opinion of counsel, a lien (sub- 
ject to $125,541,811 of prior liens which may not be renewed 
or extended and for the retirement of which, at or before 
maturity, General Mortgage Bonds are reserved, and to 
certain equipment trust obligations) on all the lines of rail- 
road and important leaseholds owned by the Company at 
the date of the mortgage, and upon all appurtenances 
thereof and equipment used in connection therewith, 
whether then owned or thereafter acquired, and upon all 
property thereafter acquired by the use of any of the Gen- 
eral Mortgage Bonds or their proceeds. The property cov- 
ered by the General Mortgage includes the main line of 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company extending from Pitts- 
burgh to Harrisburg, Pa., and trom Harrisburg to Phila- 
delphia and valuable terminal properties in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. 

The amount of the General Mortgage Bonds at any one 
time outstanding, including bonds at the time reserved to 
retire prior debt, may not exceed the aggregate par value of 
the then outstanding paid up capital stock of the Company. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company now has outstand- 
ing paid-up capital stock of $655,585,000 par value, having a 
present market value of approximately $786,000,000, Divi- 
dends on this stock are now being paid at the rate of 8% 
per annum and in no year since 1847 has the Company 
failed to pay cash dividends on its outstanding stock. 

The proceeds of the $50,000,000 Bonds which you have 


THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO 
ALLOTMENT, AT 96!4% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY, TO 


and | 


y registered bonds and reexchangeable 










‘Cost of Aireraft * 
For Military Use 


Reduced in Year 


Lower Prices Benefit Com- 
mercial Aviation More 
Than Government, Fed- 
eral Directors Assert 


Reduction in airplane prices during the 
year have not benefited military organiza- 
tions as much as commercial aviation, ac- 
cording to information made available 
Mar. 10 at the Department of the Navy 
and the Army Air Corps. 

Beiter, faster, and improved planes are 
being secured by the Navy at prices com- 
parable to those formerly paid for planes 
of lower quality, it was explained at the 
|Bureau of Aeronautiecs, Department o. the 
| Navy. Actual price reductions, howeverg 
}are not great enough to make much dif- 
ference, it was said at the Army Air Corps. 


| The fact that aircraft for military and 
;naval use must meet far more rigid tests 
|than commercia! aviation requires is 
|largely the cause of this condition, it was 
| pointed out at both Departments. Prices 
| actually have gone down on some types of 
}military and naval aircraft, it was ex- 
| plained, but cost of other types has risen. 


Testimony of Mr. Ingalls 


Testifying before a subcommittee of the 
|House Committee on Appropriations, 
| David S. Ingalls, the Assistant Secretary 
|of the Navy for Aeronautics, declared that 
| labor costs, a large item in aircraft pro- 
duction, have remained fairly constant. 


The Committee has just made public his 
| testimony, given Jan. 23. Asked if he 
| believes there has been any marked re- 
duction in costs, Mr. Ingalls replied: Each 
year we get a little bit beter plane. We 
| have to have more instruments, to carry 
more weight and so on, so that, although 
the price runs along about the same, we 
have twice as good a plane.” 

Insistence on a large safety factor is 
the chief reason for existing differences 
in cost between commercial and military 
planes, Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, Chief 
of the Air Corps, testified Nov. 29 before a 
subcommittee of the House Committe on 
Appropriations. Construction of planes 
with sufficient safety factors requires 
“enormously expensive” work, he said. 


Engine Prices Reduced 


Engine prices have shown a downward 

trend, it was said at the Air Corps, but 
the decrease in this item is comparatively 
small when contrasted with the total cost 
of plane and spare parts. The tendency 
to purchase fewer spare engines for new@ 
=“ supplements the downward trend 
n motor costs, it was said at the De- 
partment of the Navy, but the total cost 
of planes is not affected very much be- 
cause of compensating increases in other 
| items. 
Estimated average costs of fighting 
| planes for the next fiscal year are $26,100, 
according to data made available at the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Tables show also 
| that it is estimated observation planes will 
| cost $36,400 each, a scontrasted with $41,- 
| 250 in 1930; that torpedo planes will cost 
| $45,800 each, as contrasted with $72,500 
jin 1927; that patrol planes will cost $85,- 
}000, as contrasted with $105,000 in 1930; 
|that transport and utility planes will cost 
$75,000, as contrasted with $80,000 in 1930, 
and that training planes will cost $14,750, 
!as contrasted with $24.000 in 1930. 











York, New Jersey, 





de to a letter dated March 9, 1031 


lroad Company, copies of which may be obtained from the under- 


agreed to purchase will be used to reimburse the treasury 
of the Company for the construction of necessary additions, 
betterments and improvements to and upon the property 
of the Company covered by the mortgage. 

The gross income of The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany for the year ended December 31, 


1930, applicable to 


the payment of fixed charges, amounted to $154,840,000, 


while ‘interest on indebtedness, rentals, 


sinking funds and 


other fixed and miscellaneous charges amounted to $83,458,- 


000, leaving a net income of $71,382,000 before Federal 


Income Taxes. 


There will be outstanding in the hands of the public, 
after the present issue, $125,000,000 Series “A” 414% Bonds, 
due June 1, 1965, $50,000,000 Series “B” 
December 1, 1968, and $50,000,000 Series “D” 414% Bonds, 
due April 1, 1981. $60,000,000 of Series “ d 
1970, are pledged under the Indenture securing 


April 1, 


the Company’s Fifteen-Year Secured 6! 
$125,541,811 Bonds are reserved to 
retire a like amount of prior lien bonds and the remainder 
is issuable, under the restrictions stated in the mortgage, 
for the payment, refunding or retirement of General Mort- 
gage Bonds outstanding, for the acquisition of additional 


due February 1, 1936, 


property, for additions, betterments and 


equipment or the refunding of equipment obligations to the 
extent of 90% of the cost of such equipment or the prin- 
cipal amount of such obligations, and for the acquisition of 


other corporations’ securities. 


Application will be made in due course té list these 
Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” 


YIELD OVER 4.42% TO MATURITY. 


The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to allot a 


smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the issuance of the bonds and their sale to the undersigned and to approval by their counsel of al! legal pro- 
ceedings in connection therewith. Temporary bonds will be delivered against payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which 


temporary bonds will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 
——— 


New York, March 10, 1931. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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Decision in Ohio Increase in Industry Is Noted 
By Reserve Bank of St. Louis 


d | Concrete Evidences 


On Assessment 


Bonds Explaine 


Issue for Improvements to 
Benefit Special Districts 


Held Invalid; Action for) 


Rehearing Planned 


By Gilbert Bettman 
Attorney General State of Ohio 


| 
| 
| 





St. Louis, Mé., Mar. 10.—Concrete evi- 
dences of improvement in some quarters 
and the existence of a more ‘favorable 
sentiment than has existed for many 
months in the eighth Federal reserve dis- 


trict are reported in the monthiy review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 


The recent decision of the Supreme | as noticeable in the last 30 days. 


Court of Ohio in the case of J. Charles | 


Bowman versus the Board of Commission- 


ers of Allen county has cast considerable 
doubt upon the validity of a large class of 
Ohio special assessment bonds. 


of Allen county, issued in anticipation of 


Specifi- | 
cally, the court’s opinion holds that bonds | 


General business in the district, how- 
} ever, continues to reflect depression ex- 
| isting elsewhere, according to the district 
| summary which continues in full text: _ 
While general business in this district 
during the past 30 days continued to re- 
flect depression existing elsewhere in this 
country and ebroad, there were concrete 


the collection of special assessments levied | evidences of improvement in some quar- 
upon two special sewer districts for sewer|ters and sentiment was more favorable 


improvements, are invalid “in so far as|than for many months. 


Industry in- 


they are issued to pay for improvements | creased its pace moderately, and distribu- 


benefiting special districts only,” 
court concludes that such bonds are not 
issued “for a lawful purpose.” 

The decision was rendered upon a de- 


murrer to a petition filed by a bondholder| ber, and in some classifications the in-| 
in which it was sought to compel the | creases were greater than could be as-| 
county commissioners to levy a tax upon|cribed to purely seasonal considerations. | 


the county to pay for the interest and re- 
tirement of the bonds, since the assess- 


for the} tion of merchandise as a whole began to 


;}move upward. In a number of whole- 
}saling and jobbing lines January sales 
were considerably larger than in Decem- 


While volume in virtually all lines was 
still substantially below a year earlier, the 


ments had not been collected and there| decreases in many instances were much 


existed default upon the bonds. In sus- 


taining the demurrer, the court’s reason- | recorded in recent months. 


less marked than those which have been 
In manufac- 


ing is best epitomized by the first branch | tured goods and some raw materials there 


of the syllabus, which is as follows: 


Taxes must be levied for the use of the) 


public of the district taxed. An act of the 
legis'ature authorizing contributions to be 
levied for a purpose which, though it be pub- 
lic, is one in which the people from whom 
they are exacted have no interest, is a viola- 
tion of section 2, Article XII of the Ohio 
Constitution. ¢ 
Section 2, Article XII of the Ohio Con- 
stitution, referred to in the syllabus, pro- 
vided at the time this cause of action 
arose, that “laws shall be passed taxing 
by uniform rule all real and personal 
property according to its true value in 
money.” 


this amendment 
upor the decision 0 


hered to, will continue to render invalid 
bonds of the character in question. 
Project Considered Local 


In reaching its conclusion, the court | 
holds that, while the purpose of the im-| 


provement here in question 


While this particular section of | 
the Constitution was amended, effective | 
Jan. 1, 1931, it is the general view that | 
has no direct influence | 
f the court, and that | 
the views expressed by the court, if ad- 


| were signs of progress in the direction of 
price stabilization, though a considerable 
degree of uncertainty and irregularity still 
exists. Requirements are gradually ex- 
panding, and the accumulation of re- 
placement needs for a broad variety of 
{commodities is making itself felt in in- 
| quiries and orders recelved by manufac- 
turers and merchants. 


Betterment Apparent 


In Seasonal Orders 


Inventories of merchandise in hands of 
distributors are for the most part light, 
and though purchasing is still extremely 


ments are bin 


filled more freely than 
heretofore, an 


during the past three 


mer consumption has developed decided 
betterment. This is true particularly of 
lines concerned with goods for ordinary 
consumption, such as dry goods, boots and 
shoes, clothing and groceries. 

However, moderate improvement was 


is public,| also noted in both production and dis- 


nevertheless, it is “wholly for the benefit | tribution of goods of the heavier and more 


and 


of the persons within the district,” - 


hence there can be no tax for the 


permanent sort. Activities in the iron 
and steel industry have expanded, many 





ficiency of the assessments spread over / mills and foundries which had been closed 


the entire county. 


The court states that | for inventorying and repairs, having re- 


@ “these local sewer systems can be used sumed production on partial schedules. 
only in the district by the people residing | Demand for building materials, while still 


e 





in the district or their 
censees.” . 

Evidently there is i 
tinction between this type of improve- 
ment*and other types of improvement 
financed by special assessment, fo 
stated, “it is not the case of a public road, 
which may be reasonably said to consti- 
tute a benefit to the entire county, nor 
of a county park which is the property 
of every citizen in the county.” 

Opinion of counsel is divided on the ex- 
tent to which the decision goes. 
and joint county ditch bonds are pre- 
sumably in the same category with sewe 


bonds, as are special water district bonds. | 


Whether the reasoning of the court ex- 
tends to sewer and water special assess- 
ment bonds issued by municipalities re- 
mains to be seen. 

With leave of the court the relator has 
already filed an amended petition setting 
forth additional claims with respect to the 
ba@mefits derived by the county generally 
ivem the sewer improvement, and also as- 


serting the violation of rights under the | 


Federal Constitution. In addition, it is 


understood that an application for rehear- 
ing will be filed by the plaintiff's attorney, | 


and I propose to ask the court for leave 


to enter the case and file a brief as amicus | 


curiae to urge reversal of the previous 
position of the court. 





Texas Line Seeks Permit 
For Bond and Stock Issue 


The Pecos & Northern Texas Railway 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Mar. 10 for authority to issue 
$490,000 of common capital stock and one 


first morfgage 6 per cent bond, series A} 


for $9,500,000. (Finance Docket No. 


8699.) 


The bond and the stock will be delivered 
to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- | 


way, the parent company, in reimburse- 


ment for a like amount of indebtedness | 


to that company. 


Rehearing Is Denied 
In Railway Acquisition 
Petitions of the Moiiat Tunnel League 
and the Uintah Basin Railroad League 
to reopen for further consideration and 
rehearing the issues involved in the Den- 
ver \& Rio Grande Western Railroad’s 
application to acquire the Denver & Salt 
Lake Railway, were denied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Mar. 10. 
(Finance Docket No. 8070.) 


Polish Fish Imports 


The Polish government has officially ad- 
vised the American Embassy in Warsaw 
that an import contingent of 55 


has been established for the calendar year 


1931, according to information furnished | 


e 
e ok, 


Department of Commerce by Amer- 
Ambassador John N. Willys 

Warsaw. f 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Foreign Exchange 


invitees or li- | considerably 


County | 


short | 
tons for canned fish of American origin | 


at 





New York, Mar. 10.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to.the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of thé Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (kro 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) Pies 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland | (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 


14.0575 






ne) 






India (rupee) .....- 36.0389 
Japan (yen) . . 49.3518 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0625 
Canada (dollar) 100.9032 
CE SOONER .cccsancépanncssesenss 100.0562 
Mexico (peso) nha nengeneacsa ee 
Arsentinn (peso, gold) ............ 77.8169 
Brazil (milreis) chenead Pke 8.0833 
Chile (peso) 12.0552 
Druguay (peso) .....++se- 74.8585 
Colombia (PesO) n.rcccccccsencsers 26.5700 
BE BINED ic cce'n re Secconcseediccesces 29.7500 


below the average at 


: this 
season, during the past 


decade, showed 


recognized a dis-|improvement over the preceding several 


;months. Taken as a whole, the employ- 


ment situation at the middle of February 


for it is| was slightly better than a month earlier, 
| though in all sections of the district there | 


| is Still an unusually large surplus of both 
| Skilled and common labor. Little, if any, 
; improvement was noted in employment 
| among clerical help in the large centers 
| Of population. 

As was the case earlier in the Winter. 
|}abnormally high temperatures adversely 





r | affected the movement of all descriptions 


of cold weather goods into consumptive 
channels, and a considerable volume of 
| merchandise in this category will be car- 
|ried over. 
tions, which obtained through the first 


sumption of bituminous coal, coke and 
other fuels. Production of coal”in all 
fields of the district during January was 
| Substantially below the average. — 

The unprecented Winter drought, which 
| remained 
of February, caused acute water short- 
ages in many localities. The average 
Stage in the Mississippi River, and its 
tributaries was the lowest in years, and 
numéfous springs and creeks which had 
never been known to fail, dried up com- 
pletely. On the other hand, the mild 
open Winter permitted the accomplish- 
meng of a considerable amount of early 
farm work, and served to temper hard- 
ship and suffering in areas acutely af- 
fected by the economic depression and 
last year’s. drought. 

Returns of department stores 
principal cities of the district reflected 
the usual heavy decrease in sales from 
December to January, and the total for 


in the 











Assessment of Duty 


On Oil Is Predicted 


Mr. Capper and Mr. Garber 
Point to Need of Protection 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
agreements in violation of law. By their 
opposition when the legislation was pend- 
ing and their insistenee upon correction 
of conditions now, they say: “Congress 
was incompetent. It might have restricted 
jtoo much and hurt the big companies. 
; Let us sit around the table and restrict 
| by agreement.” . 

My resolution directing the Tariff Com- 
|mission to investigate and furnish exact 
data for crude oil, fuel oil, gasoline and 
lubricants and report to Congress on the 
first day of the next session killed all 
then existing alibis. With such informa- 
tion, there would be no excuse for fur- 
ther delay, and with the coalition of 
Democrats and Republicans in both the 
House and Senate, there would* be no 
question of restriction of imports by law. 
This belated attempt is simply to create 
a new alibi for, if settled by agreement, 
they will then say: “Oh, there is no need 
for legislation now.” Such is the scheme 
and the frame-up to defeat legislation 
at the next session. 
| Such arrogant assumption of power 
should be rebuked. To put the people in 
the humiliating attitude of begging the 
monopolistic companies to curtail their 
imports by agreement, to say the least, 
is un-American. The big companies are 
|}not going to curtail by agreement to the 
extent that it is going to hurt. They 
| will only enter into such agreemetns as 
; they may do so voluntarily. The mov- 
ers in such a conspiracy do not repre- 
; sent the people. Congress alone has been 
authorized to restrict, not by agreement, 
but by law, and the big companies must 
take their medicine the same as all other 
‘American capitalists abroad for cheap la- 
bor to profit by free imports into our 
home market. 

Regardless of these little “pink tea” ne- 
gotiations. with the exact information at 
hand, Congress will proceed to restrict 
by law fo: the protection of home labor 
the same as it has done all other in- 
| dustries. 





of Improvement Are Reported Though 
Business in District Is Said to Continue to Reflect 
Effects of Depression Existing Elsewhere 





cautious and conservative, actual require- | 


weeks ordering for Spring and early Sum-. 


These meteorological condi- | 


half- of- February; heavily cut down con-' 


unbroken until the first week! 





; the latter month was 6.7 per cent smaller 
than for the corresponding period in 1930. 
|Combined sales of all wholesaling and 
jobbing reporting to this bank in Jan- 
uary. were about one-fifth smaller than 
for the same month last year, but 45.0 
per cent larger than the December aggre- | 
gate. The aollar value of building per- 
mits issued for new construction in _ the| 
five largest cities of the district in Jan-|} 
uary showed a substantial gain over De- 


cember, and was about three and one- 
quarter times greater than in. January 
last year. 


Gain Is Noted in 
Permits for Building 

Charges to individual checking ac- 
counts in January were 8.0 per cent larger 





than in December, but 16.0 per cent 
smaller than in January, 1930. The 
amount of savings accounts was 


practi- 
cally unchanged between Jan. 7 and Feb. | 
7, and on the latter date was 4 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. 

Freight and passenger traffic of railroads 
operating in this district continued smaller 
than at the corresponding period a year 
and two years earlier. Decreases occurred 
in all classifications, but v most 
marked in coal and coke, the moveme 
of fuels being restricted by the u 
ably warm weather and gene k 
depression. For the country <« 
loadings of revenue freight fo 




















r 





five weeks this year, or to Jan. 31, 
3,490,542 cars, against 4,246,5 or 
the correspond‘ng period last year and 


4,518,609 cars in 1929. The St. Louis Ter- 
mina! Railway Association, which handles 
interchanges for 28 connecting lines, in- 
terchanged 173,098 loads in January, 
inst 156,424 loads in December, and] 
99 loads in January, 1930. During the 
first nine days of February the inter-| 
change amounted to 71,754 loads, which | 
compares with 47,502 loads during the cor- | 
responding period in January, and 62,703 
loads during the first nine days of Feb-! 











ruary, 1930. Passenger traffic of the re- 
porting lines decreased 23 per cent in 
January, as compared with the same 


month in 1930. Estimated tonnage of tne 
Federal Barge Line between St. Louis and/]} 
New Orleans in January was 75,300 tons, 
against 107,507 tons in December and 15,- 
739 tons in January, 1930 


Farmers Are Backward 


In Settling Accounts 

Reports relative to collections during the 
past 30 days reflect no material change in 
trends from the preceding several months 
Manufacturers and merchants enjoying a 
strong credit position are taking advan- 
tage of low interest rates to borrow from 
their banks and discharge their obliga-| 
tions promptly in order to obtain cash dis- | 
counts. Generally, however, payments are 
backward, both in the large cities and the] 
country. Wholesal report slow pay- 














ments and increasing requests for exten-|} 
sions on the part of their country retail 
customers, 












This, in turn, refi } of | 
farmers in liquidating their indebtednes 

to retail merchants. January settlements | 
with retail establishments in the large 
cities were spot I lar, but, taken 
as a whole, abot ration. Col- 


lections of time payment houses and oth- 
ers selling on the installment plan con-| 
tinue poor. Answers to questionnaires ad- 
| dressed to representative interests in the} 
several lines scattered through the dis- 
trict showed the following results: 
















Excellent Good Fair Poor 
January, 1931 .. 10.6 58.8° 30.6% 
December, 1930 -... ... 12:4 63.5 23.8 
January, 1930 . oe 20.3 55 22.9 
Commercia! failures in the E th Fed- 
eral Reserve District in January, accord-| 
ing to Dun’s numbered 243 involving lia- | 
bilities of $4,836,838 1inst 131 failures | 
with liabilities of $10,609,767, in Decem- 
ber, and 170 defaults for a total of $3,- | 


054,150 in January, 1930 


The average daily circulation in the | 
United States in January was $4,695,- | 
00C,000, against $4,823,000,000 in Decem- | 


ber and $4,652,000,000 in January, 1930. 


Larger Crop Production 
Feared by Mr. McKelvie 
; } 





[Continued from Page 1.| 
machines has aided and abetted expan- | 
sion in that frontier as well as in all other 





brances of farming. Improved 
has released 7,000,000 horses, a 











000.000 acres required to feed th 
has been released to increase the sur- 
plus. 

I note in this morning’s paper that the 
Committee on the Conservation and Ad- 
ministration of the Public Domain recom- 
mended to President Hoover that 180,- 


000,000 acres of land. now in the public 
domain be turned over to the 22 western 
States in which this land is located. With- 

a all of the 






out undertali ippraise 
|many factors ce this desirable, I 
view with the possibility 


erable part of that 


of bringing any consid t 
The trend 


acreage into crop production. 
should be in the other direction to the 
extent that submerginal lands will be 
taken out of food production and refor- 
ested or used for public parks and re- 
serves, 





The major task of the Federal Farm 
Board is to assist farmers in acting col- 
lectively. It is hopeless to expect that 
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Railway Record Set! 


Carriers Attained in 1930 Low-| distribution is now béing made available in city reports. 


est Average Since Com- | report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores,.| customs receipts — ‘ead $1,362,189.29 
nilation B number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with | Internal-revenue receipts: ’ 
I n began | = a also oe between single stores, chains, and multiple store organi- | Income tax ....-..-.. ine +  1,141,410.78 
epee. Zz P ° | Miscellaneous internal rev- 
| zations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 1,182,797.87 
si | Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales bef MIE ENE TOOGG ley ste "591170. 
a pais” Seuss ae oreng C; per et : mo D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including i ie i ae 
: . ’ =| part-time employes), F: | 
cording to a statement of the Total ordinary receipts .... $4,277,568.35 
Railway ‘Association juss comeneaae Anderson, “—_ re ae 39,804 a . | Balance previous day .......... 120,707,971.79 
sta c “ston F See 
}the Interstate Commerce Commission. | ME GOCE Fe oh vik aaa <ageniiet 494 1,673 $20,800,824 100.00 $2,502,740 $2,158,730 TOCA)... ciearsevss agrees yous $124,985,540.14 
The statement follows in full text 
1 * Se as Xt: | Single-store independents .. 374 1,062 13,395,394 64.40 1,579,533 1,406,245 Expenditures 
An average of 12i pounds of fuel was re- | Chains (four or more units) 83 446 5,486,849 26.38 710,203 568,117 . 9,451,007.57 
quired in 1930 to haul 1,000 tons of freight | All other types of organization ./:: 37 165 1,918,581 9.22 213,004 ease | Se See eee ene 
_, ern. rong gre locomotive and Muncie, Ind.. 1930 Population, 46,548 Refunds of receipts ........... 101,879.23 
ti ; ste e mile. is was c D E F Panama Canal ..cscscscsssccee 2,903.66 
| the lowest. average ever attained by the! All aoe coves peas peencccutess te 608 2,252 $26,502,584 100.00 $3,333,504 $3,005,223| Operations in special accounts  1,201,722.77 
railroads since the compilation of these re- | Single-store independents .......... 47 1,433 17,093,831 64.50 2,135,012 1,856,311} Adjusted service certificate 
ports began in 1918, bein d : Chains (four or more units) ....... 95 560 6,519,082 24.60 869,829 782,724 TURE io ist ves vatoguresies ces 5,585,130.75 
: San . g a reduction of| all other types of organization .... 42 — 259 2,889,671 10.90 328,663 ; il service retire } 
four pounds under the best previous record Pontiac, Mich., 1930 Population, 64,928 mcngeal Bo Loach 7 Gan te = a 303,589.28 
established in 1929. et ae ee a. | E > =m fe eE T°  e 
A new low record in the conservation of | All stores ........ceeeeee reece eee ene 839 3,153 $44,461,036 100.00  $4,858.770 $5,100,060 | Total ordinary expenditures $4,972,944.81 
| fuel used in passenger service was also ere independents .......... 593 1,894 27,461,414 61.77 3,319,521 3,103,647 | Other public debt expenditures — 8,236,232.00 
established by the railroads of this coun- An other Geek EF meri cick: tteeee con sar yk} > = ie 1,478,659 | Balance today .....-+ssee+eeees 111,776,363.33 
oa 7 inte a | 3 rg om .... 3 ,016, \ 10 §17,7 ——— 
a7 Tene, sonuised oe weal came oodcee Racine, Wis 1930 porelatieg, 67,542 - r —— DOME ec inteneees ... -$124,985,540.14 
g quired é senger D E —_— 
train car one mile, compared with 14.9 | All stores ...........sseeeeeeeeee recs 1,145 2,855 $41,510,561 100.00 $5,072,616 ae netuaiiatnaaianeiae 
pounds in 1929. Single-store independents .......... 953 1,939 30,552,072 73.55 3,771,301 


| for fuel for both road and yard switching 
service, compared with $325,813,895 in 1929. | 


The railroads in 1930 used 97,857,093 | of 2,320,252,497 gallons of fuel oil com-| signed to furnish increased tractiv : 
[ 97,857, 2,320,252,497 gallo: j ‘ active yer | 
tons = coal for both road and yard | pared with 2,568,800,341 gallons in 1929. | with reduced fuel consumption. ane COMPANY 
| ee ese ae n In 1929 the amount A steady improvement has been made | has been due to improved methods of| 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
eee nee }in conservation of fuel each year since| Operation and the elimination of many “3 
The railroads also consumed in road | 1920. In part, this has been due to con-| delays due to the better physical condi- | UMlity Secursties Corp. 111 Broadway, New York 





6,500,000 producing units can individually 
maintain a profitable-level of operation in 
a society where organization is the rule. 
Cooperative marketing is the central fea- 
ture of the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
This is a long-time program that contem- 
plates the establishment of agriculture on 
a sound economic basis and should not be 
confused with eme measures such 







y 
as stabilization activities in wheat anc 
cotton. The latter is not regarded by the 
Board as the solution of the farmers’ eco- 
nomic problem. 

While it is not to be expected that 
prices for farm commodities will return 
to wartime or other inflated levels, it is 
reasonable to assume that the bottom has 
been reached and a basis somewhat higher 
than the present will prevail. The founda- 
tion of better return for the farmer will 

e established, first, through more efficient 
and economical production somewhat in 
keeping with what has been achieved in 
the factories, and second, through lower 
cost of distribution. 

The latter means that the farmer must 
have a more important place in the mar- 
keting of his products hereby eliminating 
waste and unnecessary costs, and >xercis- 
ing a greater control over the wages or in- 
colhe of those who now are handling farm 
products. This means, of course, that | 
some of the thousands now engaged in 
distributing 





e est 


farm commodities must 
|charge less for their services or get into 
some other line of business. It is un- 
thinkable that the farmer should be called | 
upon to adjust himself to a lower level | 
of prices without others doing the same. 








Bonds Legal for Savings Banks 


[Continued from Page 8.) 
Th‘ 


States 


(Dollars and 


acs 


47 


Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3128 
lst Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4148 
4th Liberty Loan 4'4s ‘38... 
4th Liberiy Loan reg 4145 
| U S of A Treas 414s ‘52 
U S of A Treas 4s '54 

U of A Treas 334s ‘56 
|U 


U 5 of A Treas 33,8 ‘43 


Ss 
s 


Oh A Meee BUND ca scankannsosnaens 


Sales 





ds High Low 





Last 
ahaa 1 101.27 101.23 101.23 
8 102.26 102.22 102.22 
37 103.23 103.20 
ocvasnees 5 103,20 103.20 
er 111.19 111.19 111.1¢ 
107.24 107.18 107.2 
E 25 105.20 105.20 105.20 
asseneeeese abcdelg 15. 101.14 101.7 101.14 
eecccceseces abcdefg 1 101.2 101.2 101.2 


and yard switching service in 1930 a total| struction of improved locomotives de- 
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Census of Distribution 
In Conservin g Fuel Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000) 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information whfch the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


The Bureau will issue a | 
A summary of each | 
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| preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 

















Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


659 
257 


8,1 
2,877,762 





19,52 
6.93 


802,775 
498,540 





The railroads in 1930 spent $275,213,781 62 


UTILITY SECURITIES 





tion of equipment. 








Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes, and tax free in New York and New Jersey 


$66,000,000 
The Port of New York Authority 
4AI4% Gold Bonds 


Dated March 1, 1931 


Redeemable at the option of The Port of New York Authority at 105% and interest on any interest payment date, on 
or after March 1, 1941, upon four weeks’ notice. If less than all of the bonds outstanding at any given time shall 
be called for redemption they shall be called in the inverse order of their numbers. Coupon bonds in the 
denomination of $1,000 each, registerable as to principal only or both principal and interest. Principal 
and semi-annual interest (March 1 and September 1) payable in United States gold coin at the 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, New York, Paying Agent. 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Registrar. 


Due March 1, as shown below 


Legal investments by Statutes of the States of New York and New Jersey for all public 
officers and bodies in the respective States, and their municipal subdivisions, and for in- 
surance companies and associations, savings banks, savings institutions, savings and 
loan associations, executors, administrators, guardians, trustees and all other fiduciaries. 


Eligible for deposit with any municipal officer or agency of the States of New York or 
New Jersey for any purpose for which bonds of the respective States may be deposited. 





These bond issues are direct and general obliga- 
tions of The Port of New York Authority and, 
in the opinion of Counsel, will be secured respec- 
tively by a direct lien or charge upon the revenues 
derived from the use of the Holland Tunnel and 
the Inland Terminal. The Port Authority will 
pay into the Sinking Fund for the payment of 
the bonds issued to acquire the Holland Tunnel 
(1) the amount required for the payment of the 
principal becoming due in the next succeeding 
year, and (2) the annual payment required to 
establish within a period of ten years a reserve 
fund of 10% of the amount of such bonds. The 
Port Authority will also accumulate in the Sink- 
ing Fund for the payment of the bonds issued to 
construct the Inland Terminal (1) a sum suffi- 
cient to retire all maturities of principal due dur- 
ing the next succeeding year; and (2) an amount 
which will equal at maturity 10% of the total 
authorized amount of said bonds. After these 
payments are made then all surplus revenues 
received by or accruing to the Port Authority 
from the operation of all transportation and 
terminal facilities acquired under bond issues 
(legal for investment as defined and limited by 
the Statutes) after paying annual amounts due 
the two States for moneys advanced to the Port 
Authority to aid in the construction of such 
facilities, will be pooled and will be first used for 
meeting interest and sinking fund payments due 
on any and all such bonds issued by the Port 
| Authority. Thereafter such surplus earnings are 
to be applied to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a general reserve fund in an amount 
equal to 10% of the par value of all bonds (legal 


for investment as defined and limited by the 
Statutes) issued by the Port Authority and cur- 
rently outstanding. After the establishment and 
mainenance of this 10% general reserve fund any 
surplus remaining is subject to disposition by the 
Legislatures of the States of New York and New 
Jersey. 

The two States have agreed that the construction 
and operation of all bridges and tunnels, author- 
ized by the two States, under or over the inter- 
state waters shall be unified under The Port of 
New York Authority so that the revenues there- 
from may be applied to the cost of construction, 
maintenance and operation thereof aS a group, 
an“ that such bridges and tunnels shall as a 
group be in all respects self-sustaining. 


These bonds are issued for payment of the agreed 
cost of the Holland Tunnel (twin tubes for ve- 
hicular traffic stretching under the Hudson River 
from Canal Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City, to Twelfth and Fourteenth 
Streets, Jersey City) and for the construction 
and operation of an inland freight terminal build- 
ing in Manhattan on the block bounded by Fif- 
teenth Street and Eighth Avenue and Sixteenth 
Street and Ninth Avenue. 


The Port Authority covenants to maintain ade- 
quate Tunnel rates and to establish and maintain 
adequate Terminal rentals for the operation and 
maintenance of the two facilities and for the pay- 
ments of interest, principal, and payments to re- 
serve and sinking funds, and the performance of 
this obligation may be compelled by any Court 
of competent jurisdiction on application by any 
bondholder. 


We offer these bonds if, as and when issued to and received by us. Legality of this issue has been approved by 
Julius Henry Cohen, General Counsel for The Port of New York Authority, and by Thomson, Wood & 
Hoffman, Counsel for the Purchasers. Copies of these opinions will be furnished upon request. 


AMOUNTS, MATURITIES AND PRICES 


(Accrued interest to be added) 











Approx. Approx, Approx. 

Amount Due Price Yield % Amount Due Price Yield % Amount Due Price Yield % 
$1,000,000 1933 101.41 3.50 $2,400,000 1943 100.46 4.20 3,000,000 53 5 

1,000,000 1934 101.39 3.75 2,400,000 1944 100.49 = 4.20 . re 000 ee = 7 ro 
1,000,000 1935 100.91 4.00 2,400,000 1945 100.50 4.20 5,200, 195 oe 4. 
1,300,000 1936 100.89 4.05 2,400,000 1946 100.50 4.20 3,100,000 1955 100.50 4.22 
1,300,000 1937 100.78 4.10 2,500,000 1947 100.50 4.21 3,100,000 956 100.50 4.22 
1,300,000 1938 100.60 4.15 2,500,000 1948 100.50 4.21 3,100,000 1957 100.50 4,22 
1,300,000 1939 100.33 4.20 2,500,000 1949 100.50 4.21 3.100.000 1958 100.50 29 
1,300,000 1940 100.37 4.20 2,500,000 1950 100.50 4.21 Herre -” fo 4. 
1,400,000 1941 100.40 4,20 2,500,000 1951 100.50 4.21 3,100,000 1959 100.50 4.22 
1,400,000 1942 100.43 4.20 2,500,000 1952 100.50 4.21 7,500,000 1960 100.50 4.22 





The National City Company Chase Securities Corporation 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. Harris, Forbes & Company Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 













Chemical Securities Corporation Chatham Phenix Corporation 


Eldredge & Co. 























Barr Brothers & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. 


Kountze Brothers 


- Inc, 
Stone & Webster and Blodget Geo. B. Gibbons & Co. First Detroit Company 
Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 
Kean, Taylor & Co. Phelps, Fenn & Co. R. H. Moulton & Company Darby & Co. 


Guardian Detroit Company Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 


Hannahs, Ballin & Lee 
Schaumburg, Rebhann & Osborne 


H. L. Allen & Company 


Wallace, Sanderson & Co. Mercantile-CCommerce Co. 
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St. Louis 


of New York 
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Kansas City 


Batchelder & Co. William R. Compton Co., Inc. 
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Governor of New York Urges That Consid- 
eration Be Given to Problem of Providing 
Financial Reserves for Workers 





By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Governor, State of New York 


oldest of all forms of business, for on an 

ancient tile found in the ruins of Baby- 
lon is a record of the pledging of property 
by the Grand-Vizier of a Babylonian King, 
against the due performance of a royal con- 
tract by one of the King’s henchmen. 

Insurance as a whole is indeed historic— 
reaching back through hundreds of centu- 
ries to meet a very natural human need for 
protection against all kinds of unforcseen or 
unknown contingencies. 

Life insurance is perhaps one of the 
younger sisters and yet life insurance today 
throughout the world has in its volume of 
business and in the protection which it af- 
fords, become the leader of the whole field. 

What impresses me most is that insur- 
ance as a whole is a constantly changing and 
a constantly growing force in our individual 
lives and in our business lives. As the world 
becomes more and more civilized and stabil- 
ized we are able to give protection against 
more and more forms of potential dangers 
or losses. That is why I have at all times 
been so ready to go along with new forms 
of insurance to meet new needs. In other 
words, I have been a consistent opponent of 
the school which takes the position that be- 
cause a new form of risk has never been 
written before it should not be undertaken 
in the future. 


I AM told that suretyship is one of the 


v 

In the various demands which are made 
by worthy citizens for the protection of busi- 
uess and individuals against new risks, one 
essential basis for a!l insurance is often for- 
gotten. I refer to the fundamental principle 
that insurance must, if it is to survive, be 
wvased on human experience. If that funda- 
mental is always kept in mind the stability 
and the permanence of insurance will be as- 
sured and its operations will grow. 

I take it that from the very first days of 
life insurance for instance the expectation 
of human life was based on some sort of 
actuarial tables, no matter how crude these 
tables may have been in the beginning. As 
time went on the information concerning 
human longevity became more accurate and 
aS modern science improved the tables be- 
came a true record of the facts. 

By the same token underwriting has 
progressed with modern science, recognizing 
for instance as each year goes by that the 
expectancy of life in this country has ap- 
Ppreciably increased. With this recognition 
has come a lowering of the cost to the in- 
dividual who seeks to be insured. 

It is this reduction of the problem of risk 
to a business basis which has given the pub- 
lic as a whole the confidence which they now 
have in properly managed insurance. And 


this confidence has been further strengthened 
by the thought that mere private gain is no 
longer the goal of those who conduct the 
business, 

During our own life time, we have seen 
many new forms of insurance, many im- 
provements, many new coverages, and many 
new methods for the distribution of partici- 
pating profits and the payment of losses. In 
our own life time we have seen for instance 
the rise of workmen's compensation to an 
accepted place in the insurance world. 
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Today we are giving serious thought to 
still another form of insurable risk, that of 
sroviding some form of reserves for indi- 
vidual men and women to be used by them 
for their maintenance and support in times 
of involuntary unemployment. Here again 
ag was the case a quarter of a century ago 
when workmen’s compensation was being 
considered there is much unthinking opposi- 
tion on the principal ground that the pro- 
posal is something new. It is not a sound 
argument to make that a new thing may 
prove unsound just because it is new. 

I take it that in studying what is some- 
what loosely referred to as unemployment 
insurance, the insurance world itself will 
maintain not only an open mind but will also 
apply the same fundamental principles of 
experience and potential risk which they 
have applied to the existing forms of insur- 
ance. It is of the utmost importance that 
unemployment insurance like the other forms 
be based on sound actuarial tables. This is 
the fundamental which will prevent a mere 
dole or gift on the part of either private 
agencies or governments themselves. 

The other factors entering into unemploy- 
ment insurance are more methods of ad- 
ministration than matters of fundamentals. 
Whether we shall have group insurance or 
general insurance, whether the employer or 
the employe shall both contribute or only 
one, what part the State will play in the pic- 
ture, all of these can, I am very certain, be 
worked out in the days to come. 
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I use this example of unemployment insur- 
ance for two reasons: First, because I am 
certain in my own mind that what is now 
only an experiment affecting about 100,000 
workers in this country will become the uni- 
versal practice throughout the country dur- 
ing the coming generation; and secondly, 
because, I am sure, that the splendid body of 
men and women who are engaged in this 
great business of insurance, and who are so 
successfully solving its problems new and old, 
will take on this new necessity just as they 
have taken on other necessities in the past. 





Supervising County Finances 
Powers of North Carolina Commission Outlined 
By GURNEY P. HOOD 


Member, House of Representatives, State of Norgh Carolina 


RIOR to 1921 the State debt of North 
P Carolina was small, and it seems that 

up to that time the State had only paid 
the interest on bonds issued, and no provi- 
sion for payment at maturity had ever been 
made. In other words, the State had never 
made a payment on the principal of bonds 
outstanding since July 4, 1776. 

In 1921 road bonds of $50,000,000 were au- 
thorized and succeeding Legislatures passed 
acts increasing the State debt to large pro- 
portions. 

The debts of the local units in North 
Carolina increased very rapidly during this 
period, and in 1926 the Education Commis- 
sion secured statistics which indicated that 
the gross debits of all the units was in excess 
of $326,000,000. This amount increased, and 
was shown, as of June 30, 1929, in excess of 
$376,000,000. 

The large increase in the local debt units 
was recognized by the General Assembly of 
1927, and they passed the Public Securities 
Recording Act, requiring the State Auditor 
to list in his office all outstanding debts of 
said units. 
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The General Assembly of 1929 passed an 
act requiring that all bonds issued by all 
units should be approved by the State Sink- 
ing Fund Commission, which was created in 
1925; but they did not require that tax an- 
ticipation notes should be approved, and this 
omission left the door open for financial em- 
barrassment in a great many units in the 
State. 

The General Assembly of 1927 passed the 
County Government Advisory Commission 
Act, with five members and an executive 
secretary to direct, in an advisory capacity 
the fiscal affairs of the counties. 

The Local Government Commission Act, 
passed at the present session of the General 
Assembly, abolishes the County Government 
Advisory Commission, and repeals the act of 
1929 requiring the State Sinking Fund Com- 
mission to approve the issuance of bonds; 
and their duties are transferred to the new 
Commission. 

The members of the new board will con- 
sist of the State Auditor, State Treasurer, 
Commissioner of Revenue, and six others to 
* be appointed by the Governor, one of which 
shall be the director and secretary, one a 
mayor or member of a governing body of a 
town, one a county commissioner, and three 
others representing the public. 

The executive committee, composed of the 
State Auditor, State Treasurer, Commis- 
sioner of Revenue and director, are empow- 
ered and authorized to approve all issuance 
of bonds, and anticipation .notes for all the 
units of government in North Carolina. 

The approval or disapproval of the execu- 
tive committee of bonds and notes, except 
notes issued for six months or less by unani- 
mous vote, is subject to an appeal, either by 
the taxpayer, a member of the executive 
committee, or board of the local units, to the 
full Commission. 

The full Commission is to hold quarterly 
meetings, and special meetings, if necessary, 
where such appeals shall be heard, and if 
they disapprove the issuance of bonds the 


board of the local unit can submit the mat- 
ter to a vote of the people. 

The Commission may have the director or 
an assistant hold hearings asking for the 
authority to issue bonds, and said director 
or assistant shall submit the facts in writ- 
ing to the executive committee or the Com- 
mission for action. 

Very wide latitude is given in renewing, 
funding or refunding present outstanding 
debts, but the requirements for the issuance 
of new bonds is very strict. 

It is provided that all bonds and notes 
shall be sold, exchanged, and delivered by 
the Commission for the following reasons: 
(1) To prevent forgery; (2) to guarantee the 
delivery of the new notes or bonds to the 
right parties, and the proper delivery to the 
treasurer of the outstanding or old notes or 
bonds for cancellation; (3) that all funds 
received by the Commission, through its 
treasurer, the State Treasurer, shall be paid 
within 24 hours to a properly designated de- 
pository which has given required security. 
In other words, funds will be held by the 
State Treasurer unless the local depository 
can give proper security, but they cannot be 
held if the security has been given; (4) it is 
believed that the large volume in one place 
will make the sales more attractive. 

At any sale, the unit, through a proper 
designated agent, may object to any bid re- 
ceived by the Commission; and if the objec- 
tion is not withdrawn the bonds must again 
be advertised for sale. 

It is also provided that all sinking funds, 
not invested in authorized security, shall be 
collected within nine months, unless the 
time is extended by the Commission, and 
the Commission may extend the time for a 
period not to exceed 12 months at any one 
time. 

The security of depositories shall consist 
of surety bonds covering the average daily 
balances, United States bonds and North 
Carolina bonds as now required by law, and 
in addition, county and municipal bonds 
may be used with the approval of the Com- 
mission. 
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It is also provided that where a unit shall 
default in the payment of either interest or 
principal, the Commission may appoint an 
administrator of finance of the local unit 
during the period covering the default. 

The units must make semiannual reports 
to the Commission of the sinking funds; the 
Commission must report to the local units 
the payments due at certain dates; and the 
local unit must report payments due to the 
Commission. 

It is made a misdemeanor to violate any 
of the provisions of the act; and upon in- 
formation from the Commission to the At- 
torney General, he is required to report such 
violations to the solicitor of the district, 
with instructions to prosecute. If the solici- 
tor fails to prosecute, it shall be the duty of 
the Attorney General to do so. 

If an officer of the local unit shall fail to 
comply with the law, then he is subject to 
removal by the Governor with proper no- 
tice, but not until after a hearing is given 
Said official before the Commission. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


TO WEATHER 


AS AID 
FORECASTERS 


Dependence of Federal Bureau on Information Obtained 
From 12,000 Observation Stations 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By CHARLES F. MARVIN 


Chief, Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture 


is the embodiment of human ex- 

periences. Also that statistical data 
are classified human experiences. It 
seems fair to say that no Government 
agency collects and utilizes a greater 
body and variety of statistical data than 
the meteorologists. 

The Weather Bureau receives by mail 
and wire, on the average, daily reports 
giving many details of weather condi- 
tions, from well over 12,000 stations 
scattered over the land and seas of the 
globe. Many of these make two, and 
sometimes, several observations each 
day, and each observation contains from 
at least two to several quite independent 
elements. 

Each datum represents a _ definite, 
concrete fact, and in the course of a 
year the total body of weather facts 
gathered, sorted, tabulated, classified, 
charted and published by the Weather 
Bureau runs into many millions of 
single items. Cut off his supply of sta- 
tistics and the weather man is quite out 
of a job. 

With the continuous accumulation of 
these data he is able to tell you, not only 
all about the climate and the weather of 
the past 50 to 100 years, but he knows 
just what kind of weather prevails each 
day in all parts of our own country, and 
pretty well also elsewhere on the globe. 
He is very successful, too, in forecasts 
of the coming weather for one or two 
days in advance. He knows the stages 
of the water in all the important rivers 
of the country. With a watchful eye on 
these data he sends out timely Warnings 
of high waters and floods for the benefit 
of all interests. 


I IS axiomatic that human knowledge 


During the pear and cold waves of 
the Winter and Spring seasons stock- 
men, cattle raisers, and orchardists learn 
in advance from the Weather Bureau 
when protection is needed to safeguard 
their herds and flocks from blizzards 
and cold waves, when in the Spring- 
time sheep may best be shorn, and when 
young flocks will need shelter from cold. 

The orchardists are now successful in 


saving millions of dollars worth of citrus 
and other fruits from frosts by lighting 
numerous small oil fires, widely distrib- 
uted throughout orchards. Their suc- 
cess, however, depends on lighting the 
fires at times when needed and not burn- 
ing hundreds of gallons of oil needlessly. 
Here is where the statistical data col- 
lected by the Weather Bureau, and the 
analyses and correlations worked out 
therefrom, enable the representatives of 
the Bureau in the field to advise the 
orchardists either that fires will be 
needed tonight, or, of equal importance, 
that the fruit will be safe without fires. 
A very high measure of success has 
now been attained in this work. 

Weather statistics and their rational 
interpretation form the very foundation 
and background of all the work of the 
Bureau. 
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HE habits and characteristics of 

hurricanes that cause devastation in 
their course across the tropical oceans 
and Gulf waters are known from our 
studies of the accumulated statistics of 
many years. These give the basis of 
the warnings to shipping and cities in 
their paths. 

During the growing and harvesting 
seasons of the agricultural regions, 
weekly bulletins are issued in which the 
past and current statistics of weather 
conditions are moulded into valuable ad- 
vices to grain, cotton and other inter- 
ests concerning the influence of the 
weather on crops, the progress of farm 
operations, etc. 

Weather conditions aiding the incep- 
tion and spread of forest fires are like- 
wise a body of statistics which the 
weather man puts through his analytical 
processes to bring out beneficial service 
to forestry. 


Its service and advices to aviation, 
dealing particularly with free air condi- 
tions, constitute another large field of 
activity. 

Such illustrations clearly indicate that 
meteorological statistics are the mate- 
rials from which the Weather Bureau 
prepares its daily public service. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of Mar. 12, V. N. Valgren, Senior Agricultural Economist, Division of Agri- 
cultural Finance, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
will discuss the Division’s studies in agricultural credit. 





Reasons for Multiplicity of Laws 
Ohio Legislator Discusses Modern Tendency 
By ARTHUR HAMILTON 


Speaker, House of Representatives, State of Ohio 


hue and cry from the public press for 

less legislation; it is extremely popular 
for candidates for Governor to declare that, 
if elected, they will swing the “veto axe” 
with abandon. 


There is, consequently, a growing feeling 
on the part of the public against placing 
more laws on the statute books. Boiled down 
in few words, the foundation for such rea- 
soning is as fundamental and as sound as 
the foundation of our free American Gov- 
ernment. It is simply that free citizens liv- 
ing in the largest democratic land in the 
world do not want to be told by law what 
not to do at every turn. More law, in our 
American way of thinking, is more oppres- 
sion—consequently something that must be 
abhored. 


I RECENT years there has been a great 


If the 120,000,000 aie in the United 
States were perfect human beings, with no 
emotions nor greed, nor ambition to amass 
material wealth, if we all could benignly 
smile at each other under the Biblical ad- 
monition, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
there probably would be no laws at all, 
hence no Legislatures. 

Everyone knows, however, that is a dream 
far beyond possibility of accomplishment on 
this earth. As this vast country steadily 
mounts by millions to greater population, 
each single individual is forced to exert a 
little more effort to fight for a living; each 
becomes conscious that if he is to live, he 
must concentrate more upon his own indi- 
vidual needs and desires. This is an age of 
specialization, and in the last 25 years this 
consciousness on the part of our Nation has 
developed highly trained specialists. 

Where 50 years ago, the average man was 
equipped with a general knowledge covering 
most vital things, today he is highly special- 
ized in the one thing by which he makes his 
living. This specialization has become his 
very life. He has very little understanding 
or appreciation of the problems of other 
specialists, and as a very natural conse- 
quence, he associates himself only with the 
men in his limited specialized sphere. This 
tendency has developed in such proportions 
that we have become a Nation of groups, or 
organizations, each group living entirely 
within its own little world and having but 
slight appreciation of any other group or 
organization. 

When a group of citizens becomes so 
highly specialized and so closely organized, 
that it lacks appreciation of all other things, 
it also suffers from lack of appreciation on 
the part of the rest of the people. And so 
this group comes, forthwith, to the State 
Legislature with recommendations and re- 





quests for new laws for the protection and 
self-preservation pf its life and its rights to 
do business unhampered and unrestrained. 

So long as we develop specialization and 
group thought in America, just so long will 
we have deluges of new proposals for legis- 
lation in both our State and national legis- 
lative bodies. The preceding comments, 
however, refer only to civil laws and regula- 
tions, of course. 


Under the heading of criminal laws, we 
have relatively few new bills offered at 
Ohio legislative sessions. Those which are 
offered from time to time and have any 
chance of passage, generally are so con- 
structed as to cover new phases of living 
and new opportunities presented to crim- 
inals by the rapid development of our civili- 
zation. 

So much for the “why” of new legislation. 
In this article I do not wish to be under- 
stood as being in sympathy with this mul- 
tiplicity of new legislation. On the con- 
trary, I share a very profound feeling with 
many of my fellow membérs of the Ohio 
House of Representatives, that the great 
bulk of proposals before every session of the 
House and Senate is so selfishly drawn, with 
so little consideration for the rights of the 
people as a whole, that it deserves small 
consideration on the part of our Senators 
and Representatives. Of the 906 bills now 
before the Ohio Legislature in the present 
session, probably not more than 25 per cent 
deserve even slight consideration and I ven- 
ture a prediction that less than this will be 
passed. 
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If we are to continue this business of 
creating new boards and bureaus to cover 
every walk of life, we soon will find our 
State government a bureaucracy with such 
a maze of red tape that the great American 
theory of “government by the people” will 
only be a fond remembrance. 

When we poke fun occasionally at legis- 
lative stupidity, let it be remembered that 
the individual members of our Legislatures 
are chosen directly by our people. These 
members represent, in the main, the average 
mentality of the districts from which they 
come. In my several years of experience in 
the Ohio Legislature I have been greatly 
and increasingly impressed by a rule that 
almost always is applicable to legislators: 
They are guided chiefly in their decisions 
on new laws by “what the folks back home” 
in their own district will think of their vote 
on any given ~iece of legislation. This sim- 
ply means that, by and large, the laws 
passed by our State bodies pretty nearly 
represent the true feeling of the people at 
large. 
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Changes in Curricula of Oklahoma Schools 
and Growth of Junior Colleges Discussed by 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 





By JOHN S. VAUGHAN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Oklahoma 


complimented upon the great interest 

they have manifested in the revision 
of the State’s curricula. We have had very 
satisfactory responses to the efforts the 
State Department has made to keep the 
courses of study for the different sections 
of the public schools modern and within 
reasonable limits. 


The series of course of study bulletins now 
coming off the press are the work of Okla- 
homa teachers under the supervision of 
steering committees made up of educators 
of outstanding State reputation at the head 
of each. 


Te teachers of Oklahoma are to be 
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We feel that aside from keeping the cur- 
ricula modern, this method of continuous 
curriculum revision keeps our teachers alert 
to the best practices in their respective 
fields. Probably the greatest single educa- 
tional difficulty confronting the school ad- 
ministrator is that of overcoming the inertia 
of set practices on the part of his teachers 
and stirring them to professional study and 
reflection. 

The current year sees Oklahoma's teachers 
alive to and at work upon their problems. 
It is the desire of the State Department of 
Public Instruction to do all in its power to 
stimulate this commendable attitude and to 
give the teachers of the State full opportu- 
nity to express the results of their study, 
thought, and experience in the form of 
printed curricula through a continuous pro- 
gram of revision carried on with sufficient 
rapidity to prevent ossification, yet with a 
degree of conservation calculated to best in- 
sure stability, judgment, and the develop- 
ment of skill in teaching. It is hoped that 
these courses will stimulate real scholarship. 


There will soon be issued by the Depart- 
ment a most significant bulletin, significant 
because it recognizes a responsibility and an 
opportunity that in recent years has become 
ever more important. This bulletin is en- 
titled “Character Education, a Handbook for 
Teachers.” It is the product of a large num- 
ber of teachers in various systems of the 
State and reflects the best views and prac- 
tices of school men and women of the Na- 
tion. 


Oklahoma has not seen fit to make or 
adopt a course of study in character educa- 
tion. It is believed that the teacher’s ex- 
ample, the methods and standards that she 
employs in her teaching, the general atmos- 
phere of the school, and every subject and 
activity that enters into the school program, 
all contribute to the character training of 
the boys and girls. 


In addition to these there are very impor- 
tant agencies outside the school. It is the 
duty of every teacher, supervisor and ad- 
ministrator to consider how these agencies 
may be coordinated and applied to further 
in the fullest way possible the social, civic, 
moral growth of the children. 


This bulletin suggests numerous ways in 
which the teacher may organize and direct 
these agencies. Each school is urged to 
carefully consider the various means and 
methods and then decide on the plan to be 
followed. 
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In the realm of teacher training curric- 
ulum, the work of the colleges of the State 
is being coordinated and strengthened by 
establishing in the State Department a di- 
rector of teacher training to which a highly 
qualified Oklahoman of long experience in 
that field has been appointed. It is too early 
as yet to set out the full program of this 
division of work, but effort at present is cen- 
tered in a study of the content of teacher 
training courses in order to secure the basic 
information we must have for intelligent 
action. 


We feel that our teacher training program 


in Oklahoma is functioning successfully, and 
that every year sees the level of the train- 
ing and preparations of teachers in the field 
at a higher point. Oklahoma has at great 
expense placed opportunity for professional 
training close to her entire people, so that 
there can be no valid reason for those who 
have genuine ambition to make teaching a 
career not to qualify themselves for the task. 
That this is being done can be observed in 
every county in the State. 


In the field of higher education, in addi- 
tion to teacher training, there has been com- 
mendable progress. The committee of. in- 
spection of junior colleges has accredited the 
work of all the State-supported junior col- 
leges, three private institutions, and two 
municipal junior colleges in connection with 
the high school system. 


There are other junior colleges in the 
State, some of which have not as yet re- 
quested accrediting. being as yet, probably, 
in an experimental state. Some of these 
have understandings with the State colleges 
and the university with regard to their grad- 
uates. 


It is fitting to note at this time the ex- 
perience of California, the leading exponent 
of the junior college movement in the 
United States, has not been happy. Al- 
though at the outset the junior college was 
welcomed as an opportunity to relieve the 
larger institutions of the State of the bur- 
den of advanced secondary education, to 
afford opportunity for simplification and re- 
vision of the curriculum, and to place the 
increasingly immature entering student 
nearer home for their earlier college work, 
the president of the University of California 
in his annual report for 1927 and 1928 felt 
called upon to voice a warning not only con- 
cerning the quality of the work being done 
therein but against the tendency of the 
State-supported junior colleges to become, as 
a result of local ambition, four-year colleges, 
thus multiplying needlessly the State’s un- 
avoidable duplication of plant, equipment, 
teaching staff, and curricula. The same 
viewpoint is expressed by Dr. Koos in his 
monumental study of the junior college. 
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The foundation of Oklahoma's junior col- 
leges should be in the high schools in those 
centers of population large enough to jus- 
tify such a program, which with our present 
State junior colleges will meet all demands. 
The system of junior colleges should be fos- 
tered by the State, solely by subsidies for 
teacher’s salaries, thus preventing a mount- 
ing investment in physical plant and equip- 
ment which in time will be used as an argu- 
ment for the continuance of an institution 
long after shifts in population have ren- 
dered its services unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable. 


This plan will also hold in check the tend- 
ency of junior colleges to develop into four- 
year colleges for where communities must 
bear the expense of the physical plant ex- 
pansion, they will be doubly sure that the 
demand for such expansion is well founded 
and that the services projected are real. 

Tenure in Oklahoma State-supported in- 
stitutions continues to be secure. Of late 
years, tenure has not been tampered with to 
any great extent, and one of our larger in- 
stitutions of higher learning reports the low- 
est faculty turnover in its history. No col- 
lege or university can hope either to attract 
and hold capable and outstanding men nor 
to apply itself with single-mindedness to its 
task of education when those who direct and 
teach must live in the threat of removal or 
unwarranted interference. 

Changes in leadership in education as in 
any other activity can come so often as to 
destroy all continuity and stability of effort. 
The past 10 years have seen great advance 
in the application of that principle educa- 
tionally in Oklahoma. 





Work of Federal Fire Council 


Group Seeks to Protect Government Property 
By S. H. INGBERG 


Chie}, Fire Resistance Section, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


Secretary of Cofhmerce, representatives 

from Government departments and es- 
tablishments formed an organization named 
the Federal Fire Council that was to func- 
tion in informative and advisory capacity on 
matters pertaining to fire prevention and 
protection for Government properties. 


Included in its scope are formulation of 
recommended standards or policies relating 
to such matters as exit requirements for 
buildings, protection of records, elimination 
of fire hazards, fire detecting and extin- 
guishing equipment and fire alarm and pa- 
trol services, in so far as not already covered 
by interdepartmental agencies. 

The Council functions mainly through 
committees of. which three, dealing, respec- 
tively, with fire hazards, apparatus and ap- 
pliances, and inspection and interdepart- 
mental ceoperation, have been organized. 
The fire ‘hazards committee has made in- 
spections and rendered reports, or has work 
in progress, relating to the fire hazard in a 
number of institutions and occupancies, in- 
cluding welfare, correctional and penal in- 
stitutions in the District of Columbia, sur- 
veys of occupancies that will move into 
recently completed Government buildings 
and a preliminary inspection of the Capitol 
group of buildings. Through cooperation 
with the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion inspections of a number of institutions 
outside of Washington are being made by 
the engineers attached to the field service 
of this association. 


The apparatus and appliance committee 
cooperates with the fire hazards committee 
on inspection projects in recommendations 
relating to needed fire protection equipment. 
Its subcommittees are also preparing mate- 
rial descriptive of types of fire protective 
devices, their useful scope of application and 
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their initial and maintenance costs. 

The committee on inspection and inter- 
departmental cooperation is organized to 
contact agencies in the different depart- 
ments and establishments that are con- 
cerned with the fire hazard and assist in 
establishing such agencies where none now 
exist. As a first step, an effort is being 
made to obtain estimates of the amount, 
kind and value of Government property sub- 
ject to loss by fire as well as information on 
the fire prevention and protection measures 
taken. A brief fire inspection manual is be- 
ing prepared that will contain essential in- 
formation on fire hazards and methods of 
securing a desired degree of protection. 

Generally, in the work of the different 
groups it is endeavored to apply sound con- 
servative principles of fire prevention and 
protection. It is recognized that the entire 
elimination of possibility of fire is out of 
question, but a large percentage of fires that 
would otherwise occur can be prevented, and 
the destructiveness of such fires as occur, 
greatly reduced, by proper recognition of 
hazards and application of the most effec- 
tive means of prevention, detection and ex- 
tinguishment. 

The Government has depended mainly on 
good construction and good housekeeping, 
together with a limited amount of fire pro- 
tection equipment, well maintained, to keep 
its fire loss within present limits. 

An extension and general application of 
these principles with further inclusion of 
considerations relating to the design and 
material for interior finish and equipment 
of buildings that will give the least opportu- 
nity for fires to originate and spread, should 
serve further to decrease the hazard to 
buildings, some of which are of monumental 
types, and to irreplaceable records, works of 
art and other contents of high monetary or 
historic value. 



































